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MEDIEVAL MUSIC FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
HISTORIAN 


Tur traditional element in medieval music, the element 
whose history can be traced, the formative element par excellence, 
was church music: the music that was sung, day in day out, 
from the fifth century to the fifteenth, in all the great churches 
of Christendom ; in churches of bishops and churches of monks, 
and, some of it, in parish churches as well. There were also, of 
course, other musics: popular music and court music, songs 
sung and tunes played on flutes and pipes and lyres and harps 
by peasants in the fields and minstrels whiling away the long 
medieval evening in the castles of kings and barons: and the 
relation of these to church music is of very great interest; but 
their story cannot be even touched on here. Church music was, 
in any case, the civilised, cultured, academic music of the day : 
for the history of medieval music it was the central factor.1 

Medieval church music was the direct descendant of the 
music of the later Roman Empire, the music that everyone was 
using when the church came up out of the catacombs in the 
days of Constantine and built herself basilicas and sang her 
services openly. This music of the later Roman Empire was 
Greek music, for the Romans sat at the feet of the Greeks to 
learn music, as they did the other arts. But in the days of 
Constantine, Greek music had already a long history: and 
when, two hundred years later, a renaissance of church music 
took place in the days of Gregory the Great, Greek music was 
already a thousand years old; it was music with a past. We 
hear of the first musical contests at the Pythian Games in 


1 For a study of the different factors (Greek music, musical instruments, 
Hebrew music, systems of notation, etc.) by which medieval music was built up, 
see the introductory volume to the Ozford History of Music, ed. C. P. Buck, 
1929 (called henceforth : Oxf. Hist. Introd.), and its bibliographies. The article 
on Plain Chant in the Encyclopedia Britannica is out of date and, with regard 
to the origin of medieval music, likely to mislead. 
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550 B.c.: from then till the pontificate of Pope Gregory is over 
a thousand years. 

What, then, was Greek music in its origin? what was it in 
the early fourth century, in the time of Constantine? and what 
was it at the end of the sixth, in the time of Pope Gregory ? 

Instrumentally, it began with the flute-players. A reed 
flute, with a set of holes pierced in it to give a succession of 
notes, was a relatively easy musical instrument to make, and 
such successions of notes must have become traditional very 
early in the different regions of the precocious civilisation of 
Asia Minor. That stopping of the flute to a traditional set of 
intervals was what the Greeks called a mode: their actual 
word was “a harmony,” by which they meant what we call “a 
scale.” It was soon found that the Greek lyre or kithara could 
be stringed to the same succession of intervals, or mode, as that 
played on the flute. The man in the street must have associated 
these modes, and music in general, mainly with the worship of 
the gods, with the religious processions and litanies always so 
closely associated with the well-being of his city. Greek phil- 
osophers, mathematicians and musicians, on the other hand, 
pondering on the theory of sound, built up in the sixth century B.c. 
a theoretical synthesis of the local musics or modes. They did 
more than that: they founded their synthesis on the scientific 
fact of the relation of musical intervals to the lengths of strings 
of equal density: as Cassiodorus! was to write about music 
much later, ‘‘ Pythagoras found out the root of the matter from 
the sounds of the extensions of strings struck by hammers.” 
Philosophers discoursed on the mathematical division of the 
stopped string needed to produce different notes, notes at the 
very finely graded intervals of some of the modes, notes much 
less than asemitone apart. They studied intervals systematically, 
and knew that they were governed by the ratio of the length of 
the strings that produced them; they knew all about the octave. 
They knew of our diatonic scale of five tones and two semitones, 
as a pleasant arrangement of intervals, from the time of Pytha- 
goras in the sixth century B.c. The connection between music 
and mathematics was very close, because of this need of dividing 
the string correctly to get the correct interval. Music was a 
scientific subject, lectured on by the philosophers in the schools ; 
and when this Greek philosophical teaching became state-supplied 
under the Roman emperors, and the rhetors became state-paid, 


1 See his De artibus ac disciplinis liberalium litterarum, in Pat, Lat, LXx. p. 
1208. 
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music became the seventh of the seven liberal arts, which was to 
be the curriculum of university education from the fourth century 
to the sixteenth.? 

The Greek philosophers, then, evolved a musical system to 
comprise fifteen modes, some of them with twenty-one notes to 
the octave, modes with intervals greater than tones and less than 
quarter tones. But behind this very old scientific musical 
system were the local melodies: the cult preceded the musical 
synthesis. To the Greek scholar, writing or reading his wax 
tablet or parchment, the mode must have been a matter of the 
mathematical arrangement of intervals, for the pleasantness of 
intervals, one is told, is measured not only by the ear, but also by 
reason and mathematics: but to the man in the street, listening 
at night to the funeral wailing for Narcissus, or what Ezekiel 
calls “the women wailing for Tammuz,” a mode, if he knew 
that such a thing existed, was probably just a melody, a tune. 
A certain familiarity with the corpus of medieval music brings 
that home very much: the fact that most modes had their 
characteristic melodies or melodic opening phrases, and that 
medieval choir-masters later adapted these again and again to 
different words. These phrases and melodies would seem to 
have been very, very old. A comparison of Ambrosian music 
with “Gregorian ” supplies some evidence of their age. Greek 
music in the fourth century became crystallised at Milan under 
St. Ambrose: and Greek music in the late sixth century had a 
renaissance at Rome that spread from Rome over Europe: one 
finds that both the Ambrosian music and the Gregorian used 
the characteristic opening of the Dorian mode, and suspects 
that it was much, much older than both of them. It seems 
possible, in fact, that the original use of the mode may have 
been very closely connected with a certain melody or tune, or 
at least with a certain opening phrase. Possibly such charac- 
teristic phrases and openings go back, in their primitive form, 
to the very cradle of the mode, the local cult melodies of the 
Ionian Greeks.? 


* Martianus Capella, writing between 410 and 429, was the first writer to fix 
the number of the liberal arts as seven, in his allegorical, part prose, part verse, 
treatise, the De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercuriae. The description of “ Har- 
monia’’ or music, the seventh of the allegorical bridesmaids, gives the usual 
classical account of the fifteen modes, Greek musical instruments, the three kinds 
of music, ete,: see the edition of U. F. Kopp, Frankfort, 1836, pp. 714-54. 

* For examples of phrases here suggested as characteristic, see, in the 
Solesmes Antiphonale Monasticum, Desclée, Tournay, 1934, the antiphons to the 
Benedictus for the Three Great Days (Dorian); ibid. p. 97, the Terce antiphon in 
— (Phrygian); ibid, p. 657, the antiphon Ecce sacerdos magnus, Mixo- 
y . 
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What happened, then, to Greek music during its eight- 
hundred-year history between Pythagoras and Constantine? 
Authorities seem to be agreed that within 500 years the smaller 
intervals of the modes were, in practice, rubbed out, though 
theorists still discoursed about them in the schools. As long as 
singers sang habitually in one mode, they would keep its intervals 
true: but when it was possible for a musician to possess different 
flutes, stopped to the different modes, to sing now in this mode 
and now in that, and to make his choir of singers do so, it is 
obvious that such a process would tend to destroy fineness of 
ear for the smaller intervals. One would be sorry to think 
that the disappearance of the lesser intervals should be laid to 
the charge of Christianity, and that the continuous singing in 
church of monks with religious vocations but no musical ear was 
responsible for it: and apparently, this was not, in fact, the 
case. It happened just before our time, before the days of the . 
Edict of Milan and the rise of church choirs in the west, and 
was due rather to the popularisation of Greek music throughout 
the Roman Empire. Greek music, Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, 
became used not only in Greek temples, but was taken over for 
the temple worships of the Latin deities, for Syrian and Egyptian 
cults, and even Jewish worship: which is of interest, as affecting 
the first generations of Christian worshippers, and their borrow- 
ings from the synagogue. Greek songs and musical instruments 
were in use among the Jews in the time of Herod the Great. 
In the second century A.D., Clement of Alexandria says that the 
manner of singing in the synagogues was that of the Dorian 
mode. Small wonder, then, that Greek music was used by the 
Christian Church: for it was just the everyday music of the 
educated Roman citizen. 

If you ask, what chances of hearing different kinds of singing, 
different flute or lyre music, a man in the street would have had 
in the later Roman Empire, say at the end of the third century, 
just before the days of Constantine and Christian emancipation, 
but not so long before: consider the opportunities in one typical, 
distant outpost of the Empire, Roman York. What sort of 
religious wailings, or litanies in procession, or cult music, would 
he hear there ¢ 

Roman York consisted of two cities: the legionary fortress 
on the north bank of the Ouse, and the civil city that gradually 
grew up across the river, on the south bank. Only the official 
Roman religion, the cult of the Emperor, had its centre within 

1 Oaf. Hist. Introd., p. 54. 
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the legionary fortress. The pretorium was the centre of the 
fortress, and within its southern wall, close to where the Minster 
now stands, was the sacellum, a sunken chamber approached by 
a flight of stairs. Here was kept the image of the Emperor, 
and here certain rites were performed: but they would have 
affected only the legionary. 

Within the city, on the southern bank, were all the temples 
and nearly all the religions. Here lived the traders, Jews and 
Syrians, and the time-expired soldiers, Spaniards and Pan- 
nonians, etc. Here were the baths and gymnasia and the temples 
that were centres of popular cults. Here was the temple of 
Bellona, which the Emperor, Severus, on campaign in the north, 
visited to take the omens. Here was the temple dedicated 
jointly to the deity of Augustus and the goddess Jovian .. . 
(the end of the name is missing). Near by were a nameless 
temple, a temple dedicated to Hercules and restored by a legionary 
officer, an Egyptian temple, with several connecting chambers, 
which the legate of the sixth legion caused to be erected from 
the foundation to the holy god Serapis, a Mithrzeum, or set of 
Mithraic caves, and the cella or basilica of the Christians, for 
there was a Christian bishop at York at least as early as 
314 4.D., and the church there must have been older. 

The rites of all these temples would have made use of music. 
The popular cult of Augustus was often connected with that of 
some classical god or goddess, as in this case, and would have 
shared the Greek music. The temple of Hercules.would have 
had Greek music. It would be interesting to know what the 
Egyptian musical system was in the temple of Serapis: probably, 
like Jewish music, it was not uninfluenced by the music of the 
empire. The same guess might be hazarded even in the case 
of the Mithreum. We know that the Mithraic rites were per- 
formed by torchlight and included litanies and singing: they 
were performed in the central, nave-like cellar or cave, before 
the initiate members of the lower Mithraic grades, lined up in 
rows on each side, and watching. Meanwhile the Christians, in 
their cella or basilica near by, would be keeping their long night 
vigils before the festivals, declaiming the lessons of the office 
after the Jewish manner, reciting the responsories between the 
lessons on a note, and, when it came to the celebration of the 
holy mysteries at dawn, chanting Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, 
Kyrie eleison, in the prevailing modal music. 

Greek music was the music of the Roman Empire; what 
happened to it, then, at the collapse of the Empire in the fourth 
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and fifth centuries, and in the so-called “dark ages” of the 
barbarian settlements that followed it? During this period 
Constantine transferred the capital of the Roman Empire from 
Rome to Constantinople, and Rome herself fell before Alaric 
the Visigoth in 410, when it seemed to her troubled citizens 
that the whole of civilisation was rushing down into a dark gulf 
of barbarism. What happened to Greco-Roman music ? 

Music shared the fate of the other arts, and learning in general, 
in that it was continuously studied and practised in the Greek 
east, and intermittently and precariously studied in the Latin 
west. Constantinople, from the sixth to the eighth centuries, 
was a beacon to Europe : it inspired the Byzantine angels painted 
on the roof of the distant monastery of Deerhurst in Worcester, 
the grave and beautiful figures on the great Northumbrian 
crosses, and the hymns of Venantius Fortunatus in veneration of 
the holy cross. It shares with the Norse sagas in the inspiration 
of the Northumbrian poem of the “ Dream of the Rood”: and 
indeed in much else. In the seventh century there was a cult 
for Byzantine liturgical and art forms in Rome herself. 

The point of main interest to the history of medieval music 
is that Greek modal music developed continuously in the east, 
suffering no cataclysm: the last phase of this development took 
place under Christian auspices in these centuries. The fifteen 
Greek modes emerged in the eighth century as the famous eight 
ecclesiastical modes, the oktoékos : and these eight church modes 
were used throughout the Middle Ages: they were set in a 
compass of two full octaves known as the Greater Complete 
System. Curiously enough, the eight modes travelled to the 
west by way of Islam: for Mohammedans in this century held 
the southern coast of the Mediterranean, Sicily and most of 
Spain. Arab musicians learned the eight modes from contact 
with Christian monasteries in the east, gave them an Arabic 
name, produced a lute with the full compass of the Greater 
Complete System, on which the eight modes could be played, 
and, finally, transmitted them, or helped to transmit them, to 
the west. In the mid-ninth century, Arab musicians were using 


1 The two writers who did most to transmit a scientific knowledge of Greek 
music by the writing of considerable treatises on it in Latin were Boethius, died 
524, and Cassiodorus, died 575. Boethius, in his De Musica, discussed earlier 
writers on music, used the Greek names for the modes and was familiar with the 
Greek notation, Cassiodorus wrote a similar book, taking the old Greek fifteen 
modes as his basis, Isidore of Seville’s teaching about music is founded clearly 
on the Greek tradition, but more concerned with the use of such Greek music by 
church choirs; he died in 636, 
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the eight modes on a fretted lute, and about 900 a Christian 
monk, Hucbald of St. Amand (died 960), described them in a 
very notable book he wrote or revised, the Musical Handbook. 
Thus, when western Europe came out of the dark ages with the 
Frankish Empire of Pepin and Charlemagne, the church chant 
had become stabilised as written in eight modes only (with an 
extra one for the famous tonus peregrinus), all of them Greek 
named. While these eight modes went back historically to the 
Greek modes of those names, the intervals in them of less than 
a semitone had long, long been disused. Indeed, as far as one 
can tell, Christian music had never used them.? 

As to these eight church modes, they were, for melodic pur- 
poses, no more than four. A mode had only the compass of an 
octave, because the old Greek flutes and kitharas had been only 
stopped or stringed for this comparatively small compass. A 
melody in a mode must end on the lowest or final note: this 
was always the rule in modal music. It was not therefore possible 
for a melody played in a mode on such a flute to go below the 
final note, though a sung melody might do so. Flutes, therefore, 
were soon made with the final note of the mode, the note on 
which melodies must be ended, in the middle of the short com- 
pass of the octave, instead of at the bottom: the modal melody 
could then be made to twine round about the final note, instead 
of always rising above it. The scale of intervals produced on 
such a flute, with the final note in the middle, was now called a 
“plagal”’ mode, while the four original Greek modes were 
“authentic modes.”’ 

While Greek music was thus developing uninterruptedly in 
the east, in the west also the local churches, many of them 
islands in a barbarian sea, were also adopting it and developing 
local church chants, fitting it in with the old Jewish traditions of 
psalm-singing and -reading, and struggling with the barbarian 
tendency to roar lustily, instead of sing sweetly, in church, and 
to produce their voices in a growling manner from the backs of 
their throat, instead of getting them forward. (This is what 
Roman cantors said about the singing of the Franks, of which 
they had no opinion whatever.) Ambrose at Milan introduced 


* See Oxf. Hist. Introd., p. 32, Cassiodorus, writing of the old Greek modes 
at a time when the use of intervals smaller than a semitone had lapsed in 
singing, though not in musical theory, is not clear about such intervala, He 
says that each of the fifteen “ tones ” or modes is higher by a hemitone than the 
one preceding it, implying that the “ hemitones"’ are all the same; though 
elsewhere he quotes Boethius, for whom they were nob, See De Artibus ae 
disciplinis liberalium artium, in Pat. Lat., Luxx, p. 1210, 
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the antiphonal singing of psalms, and the singing of hymns in 
the office, “after the manner of the east.”” Remnants of this 
old Ambrosian music, and also of pre-Gregorian Vatican music, 
can be reconstructed from later manuscripts. We hear about 
the singing of the Franks from Gregory of Tours; and about 
that of Visigothic Spain from Isidore, Bishop of Seville, a con- 
temporary of Pope Gregory, but quite uninfluenced by Gregorian 
musical advance. Isidore’s dicta about music in the Etymologies 
are of interest, since this book became the great encyclopedia 
of the early Middle Ages, used by all scholars. Isidore is not as 
lengthy about music as Boethius, his contemporary encyclo- 
pedist, and he calls a mode a “ tone,” the word soon to be used 
of a psalm-chant in the mode. He says there are fifteen tones, 
the hypodorian the lowest and the hyperlydian the highest : but 
this very confusion between the old Greek modes and the church- 
chants in them actually in use establishes quite clearly the con- 
nection between the two. It was not the old Greek modes that 
a practical singer needed to know, but the “ tonale,”’ or list of 
psalm-chants in the mode, and this Isidore gives. Isidore’s 
words show that music was normally unwritten in his day: 
“ Since sound is a thing of sense,” he says, “ it passes along into 
past time and is impressed on the memory. For unless sounds 
are held in the memory of man, they perish, because they cannot 
be written.” Nevertheless, it seems likely that some kind of 
musical notation, probably the old Greek one, did exist; for he 
says of two or three churchmen that they made and published 
musical compositions: and of his own brother Leander, who 
preceded him as Bishop of Seville, that “he made many com- 
positions of sweet melody, for the offertory of the mass and the 
sacrifice, and the alleluias and the psalms.” 

This then is, shortly, what happened to the Greek modes in 
the dark ages. As to what happened to the Greek system of 
the notation of music—that survived, too, but was very little 
used: it was known at the end of the dark ages only to musical 
scholars, and the ordinary teaching of music was by ear alone. 
The Greeks gave each note of their elaborate system a letter, 
and since the Greek alphabet did not suffice, they used broken 
parts of letters, and letters or parts of them set slantwise, as 
symbols of the notes. There are one or two references to the 
use of such letters in the dark ages. When Pope Hadrian (772-95) 
sent musicians to Charlemagne at his own request, to teach his 
prelates the musical and liturgical practice of the church at 
Rome for the course of the year, one of them “ signified the notes 
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by letters of the alphabet, either upright or inverted or forward 
or backward.” This is the old Greek notation. But the anti- 
phoners, the singing-books, that come down to us from this 
period, have no notes at all: just the words of the passages to 


be sung. 

A new system of notation was being evolved in Byzantium 
just at the time when Pope Hadrian was sending his messengers 
to the west: the systems of pneums, from which our own musical 
notes are derived; but in the time of Charlemagne it had not 
yet reached the west. 

The question arises: since Greek music became in the course 
of centuries the church-chant, why was this chant for long called 
“ Gregorian” and its invention attributed to Pope Gregory the 
Great ? 

Probably, it is because comparatively little history was 
written in the dark ages which followed Gregory’s pontificate. 
When his life was written, some two hundred years later, by one 
of his admirers, John the Deacon, a man closely connected with 
the church of Rome and her music, he found a school of Roman 
music already famous and in advance of those of other local 
bishops, a song-school singing a chant of its own, that differed 
from the chant of Seville or Toulouse or Arles (and in particular, 
from that of its great rival, the church of St. Ambrose at Milan), 
and he wholeheartedly attributed the compilation of the anti- 
phoner, or music-book of this chant, to his hero, Pope Gregory. 
He said, moreover, that Gregory used to sing, and train the 
choir, himself.1 Other historians followed him. But there is 
no contemporary reference to Pope Gregory’s handling of Roman 
music—as there is in the case of St. Ambrose and his church 
music—no reference for two hundred years. 

Nevertheless, a renaissance of church music did occur at 
Rome in the time of Pope Gregory or thereabouts, just as one 
had occurred earlier at Milan under Ambrose: and taking into 
account Pope Gregory’s character and capabilities, it would be 
rash to assert that he had nothing to do with it. But it was 
not an invention of a new kind of music; it was a further refin- 
ing of the use by the Church of the best secular music of the 
day, and this was known to well-informed persons. Thus while 
you will find several ninth- and tenth-century writers concerned 
to tell you that the music of such and such a church, in which 
they were interested, was learned from some cantor sent from 


_ * See Pat. Lat., txxv, p. 90. Gregory’s compilation of the Roman antiphoner 
18 not accepted by liturgiologists, 
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Rome, as if Rome were the terminus a quo of music (this is par- 
ticularly the case with England), and while Bede himself says 
that the men of Canterbury learned singing from the disciples 
of blessed Gregory,! yet you find the great scholars of the dark 
ages discoursing of the old Greek modes as the foundation of 
music, without any reference to the singing of Rome. You find, 
moreover, a very great scholar like Alcuin, the greatest figure of 
the Carolingian renaissance, when he wants to describe the 
achievements of the master who taught him as boy and youth 
in the schools of York, says, not that his master Albert taught 
singing according to the use of the church of Rome or the disciples 
of blessed Gregory, but that he taught scientific music, classical 
music, theoretical and instrumental. York was a very great 
centre of learning at the end of the eighth century, and Alcuin 
says that this Albert the scholasticus, who became Albert the 
archbishop, taught his pupils the old seven liberal arts. He 
“moistened thirsty hearts with divers streams of teaching and 
varied dews of study”: he taught them the “ arts of the science 
of grammar,” rhetoric, law, astronomy, natural science, the 
different kinds of numbers and various figures of geometry, the 
method of reckoning Easter, and “he taught them to sing in 
the Aonian chant, making others play on the flute of Castalia 
and run with the lyre over the hills of Parnassus. All the writers 
on church music in the dark ages, and specially the three most 
considerable of them, Boethius, Cassiodorus and Isidore, deal 
with it as the offspring of Greek music, and show that it was 
Greek music that the Church was using. 

It is clear, then, that the music used in the Roman church 
in the time of Pope Gregory was not in any real sense invented 
by him: but had he anything to do with the renaissance of 


1 Bede also says that Benedict Biscop took back with him from Rome in 680 
the abbot John “ that he might teach in his monastery the system of singing 
throughout the year as it was practised at St. Peter’s at Rome.”’ In the eighth 
century Bishop Chrodegang of Metz had the most important school of the Roman 
chant outside Italy. 

* In Poema de pontificibus et sanctis ecclesiae Eboracensis, Pat, Lat. cx, p. 841. 
Alcuin keeps close to Boethius and Cassiodorus by narrating how Albert's 
instruction on music was followed by that on the music of the spheres 
(astronomy) : ; 

** At alios fecit praefatus nosse magister 

Harmoniam coeli.”’ 
Boethius had laid down that there are three kinds of music: the first, that of 
the worlds; the second, that of the human voice; and the third, that made by 
certain instruments, Alcuin’s term for Greek music “ Aonio . . . cantu,” “ in 
the Muses’ chant,’’ may possibly go back to the “ calamos Mariandyni et Aones 
in laudes inflavere coclestium " of the description of Harmonia in the De Nupt. 
Phil, et Mer., ed, U. F, Kopp, 1836, p, 717. 
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church music that did occur in Rome in his time and soon after ? 
There certainly was such a renaissance. Experts can detect the 
advance made about that time by comparing ‘‘ Gregorian ” music 
with the Ambrosian or old Vatican forms: the melodies became 
freer, better adapted to the words, farther and farther away 
from the old recitative music from which so much of it sprang— 
in which the words of every phrase would be chanted to the 
same rise and fall, and the same elaborate cadence of notes 
added at the end of every phrase. The effect of this in some 
Ambrosian music, though beautiful, can be lengthy and mono- 
tonous. In the later Roman settings—those that evolved from 
the Gregorian song-school, with each phrase set to its own simple 
melody—there were no such repetitions. The point is, that 
since Roman music did make this advance in and after Pope 
Gregory’s time, is there any indirect evidence that he had any- 
thing to do with it? There is actually a little indirect evidence 
to this effect. 

In the first place, there is no improbability in Gregory’s 
having concerned himself with church music: every good sixth- 
century bishop did. Gregory, like all pious bishops, would have 
lived with the young lectors and cantors of his familia, from 
which, indeed, he ejected all secular persons, and he would have 
supervised the rendering of the divine office and the celebration 
of the holy mysteries. Care for the office was very closely 
connected in practice with care for the singing. It is a very 
probable thing that Gregory did “ take choir practice ” himself. 
Incidentally, he had spent four years on a mission in Byzantium, 
and must have heard Greek church music there at first hand. 

Secondly, Gregory certainly re-organised his familia: its pay- 
ments by stipends and food-wages and the conditions under 
which it lived. He was a great administrator; and much of 
his close attention was devoted to his familia. Such care would 
presumably have made it devout and efficient at its job, and the 
most important part of its job, to a sixth- and seventh-century 
mind, was the rendering of the Opus Dei, the divine office, and 
the mass. 

And thirdly, and of greatest importance, we know that it 
was Pope Gregory who took the work of leading the singing in 
the cathedral from the deacon, the general administrative head 
of a bishop’s familia and hitherto the supervisor, under him, of 
its worship, and gave it to the cantor. Gregory held a council 
of bishops in 595 at Rome, and forbade the deacon to do more 
than sing the gospel at mass, The more elaborate parts of the 
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singing were henceforward to be left to the sub-deacons or 
cantor.1 The deacon’s office was of great importance: and 
some Italian deacons had apparently been chosen for the beauty 
of their voices rather than their moral character: “ They please 
men by their tones,” said Gregory in this decree, “ but they 
themselves arouse the wrath of God.” Moral virtue apart, how- 
ever, different kinds of skill are needed for excellence in the 
work of deacon and that of cantor: and it was probably by 
separating the offices of deacon and cantor that Gregory did 
most for church-singing. Henceforth, the cantors of the church 
of Rome were specialists, musicians. 

In connection with the older custom by which the deacons 
led the singing, it is of interest to remember that Gregory had 
for many years been seventh or chief deacon of the papal familia, 
and would normally, according to the custom of the time, have 
practised this leadership himself. Gregory of Tours has one or 
two little stories of singing deacons among the Franks, who 
were roughly contemporaries of Gregory. One is that on one 
occasion King Guntram of Burgundy, wishing to entertain his 
guests at a banquet, held a sort of informal singing competition. 
The men chosen to sing were the deacons of the respective 


bishops, attending their masters at the banquet: each rose in 
turn and sang a responsory. In England in the next century it 
was Paulinus’ deacon, James the Deacon, who taught singing to 
the converts at York. 

But though the churches of western Europe and their chant 
made strides after the days of Gregory the Great, music in the 


”? 


west lacked a system of notation. The “ pneums” evolved in 
Byzantium, and in use apparently about a.p. 680,? were signs 
to show the singer where to raise or lower the voice, and they 
were written, staffless, above the words of the antiphoners and 
singing books. They had developed from the use of the Byzan- 
tine Greek accents, grave, acute and circumflex. An acute 
accent suggested a rising note, a grave accent a falling note, 
and a circumflex a rise and fall. These accents, scratched 
originally on a wax tablet with a stylus, were formed of lines of 
even thickness; but written with a quill pen on parchment, as 
in the medieval antiphoners, upstrokes became long and thin, 
and downstrokes short and fat. The acute accent became the 
virga, a stroke like the thin upstroke of a capital A, and the 
downstroke became the punctum—a short, diamond-shaped note. 


1 Histoire dea Conciles, Hefele : Leclereq, III, p. 235. 
* Owf. Hist. Introd., p. 66. 
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From the virga and punctum the other note forms evolved, 
known in the middle ages as pneums. 

There was as yet, however, no scientific notation, for there 
was nothing to show pitch, or relative pitch, between the pneums. 
At length a staff or line was drawn with a dry point between 
these pneums as a rough guide to relative pitch, and finally 
Guido of Arezzo, who lived circa 1050, worked out the system of 
a staff of four lines, with a clef set upon one of them, and Euro- 
pean singers had again an exact scientific notation, and a much 
more practicable one than the old Greek letters and broken 
letters. The clef letters, C or F, set on a line, determined the 
position of the other notes of the mode on the lines or spaces, 
and determined the position of the semitones as against the 
tones. There was still no absolute pitch: a cantor could start 
his first note high or low, or keep his reciting note in the psalms 
high or low, but that done, all was fixed. He could read exactly 
from the pneums where he must sing tones or semitones, major 
thirds or minor thirds. The flowering time of medieval music 


had come. 
M. DEANESLY. 





OF THE ANTIQUITY OF PARLIAMENTS IN ENGLAND: 
SOME ELIZABETHAN AND EARLY STUART OPINIONS 


THE period which lies between the primacy of Archbishop 
Parker (1559-75) and the death of Madox (1727) was the pioneer 
age of English medieval scholarship. It witnessed also the 
achievement of parliamentary supremacy, not by a process of 
unconscious growth, but by a series of hardly contested victories, 
whose significance could not fail to impress contemporary opinion. 
It is natural that the medieval historians and legal antiquarians 
of this age should have been deeply interested in the origins 
of parliament, and that their opinions should have been 
used for the purposes of political propaganda. Political 
issues in turn affected the direction and character of 
research. It was impossible for the spirit of inquiry to be 
altogether untouched by passion and party strife, and the 
scholarship of the age is not seen at its best in the study of the 
early history of parliament. Many who might have seen the 
light preferred darkness; but the greater interest is aroused by 
those who, from one motive or another, questioned the orthodox 
interpretation of parliamentary history. The historical writings 
of the period before the Civil War are less well known than the 
works of later controversialists. They can offer no treatment of the 
subject as exhaustive as Prynne’s Soweraigne Power of Parliaments 
(1643), no criticism as mature and accomplished as Brady’s Full 
and Clear Answer to a Book written by Mr. William Petyt (1681). 
But they have perhaps more interest for us. Medievalists find 
here stated for the first time problems which are still unsolved, 
while students of the seventeenth century appreciate the special 
significance of such writings in an age which tried instinctively to 
determine constitutional issues by an appeal to prescription 
rather than to natural right. 

In Grafton, Stow, Holinshed, Speed and Daniel there is a 
general agreement that parliament was instituted by Henry I, 
in the assembly which he summoned at Salisbury in 1116 to secure 
recognition for his son William as heir to the throne.! Most of 
them give the marginal heading “ First Parliament, 1116.” 


1 Grafton‘s Chronicle (1809), 1, 183. ‘The reference here is given under the 
year 1112, Stow, Annales or General Chronicle (1631), p. 138; Holinshed, 
Third Volume of Chronicles (1587), pp. 38-9; Speed, Historie of Great Britain 
(1632), pp. 457-8; Daniel, Works, ed, Grosart, tv, 211. 
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Holinshed gives the fullest commentary. He says that kings 
may occasionally have summoned the estates before but “‘ from 
this Henrie may be thought the first rise of parliament to have 
ed which since that time has remained in force and is 
continued to our times.” The authority for these statements is 
Polydore Vergil, and Holinshed is only giving a free translation 
of Polydore’s account of the assembly of 1116.1 It is difficult to 
discover why Polydore chose this occasion for a digression upon 
the origin and development of parliament. The chronicles which 
he uses—Eadmer and Florence of Worcester—give no support 
to such a view.2. Spelman points out that if Polydore is content 
to call such an assembly a parliament, the 1086 oath-taking at 
Salisbury has a better claim to be the first.? Whatever his reasons 
may have been, Polydore founded a legend which was given wide 
publicity in the popular abridgements of the chronicles. 

Learned opinion was not likely to be satisfied by the authority 
of Polydore, who was despised by antiquarians as a foreigner 
incapable of understanding English institutions, and disliked as 
one who “ pitched somewhat smartly upon our antiquities.” 
Like d’Ewes, who read William of Newburgh in his coach, they 
were familiar with the chronicles, and preferred to interpret them 
for themselves. Representative antiquarian opinion may be 
discovered in the papers written for Archbishop Parker’s Society 
of Antiquaries, which met from 1572 to 1604, and again, in a brief 
attempt at revival, in 1614. At one of their meetings this subject 
“ Of the Antiquity of Parliaments in England ” was the problem 
for discussion. Seven opinions survive, of which five are ascribed 
to Tate, Holland, Agard, Camden and Dodderidge, and two are 
anonymous. Fear of the royal displeasure, which fell heavily 
upon them in 1604, made the Antiquaries cautious and secretive 
in their proceedings, but their collected opinions were widely 
circulated amongst their friends. The papers on parliament also 
occur in some manuscripts alone, and were separately printed by 
John Dodderidge in 1658 as The Several Opinions of Sundry 
Learned Antiquaries touching the Antiquity, Power, Order, State, 
Manner, Persons and Proceedings of Parliament. They were 
reprinted in 1685, and were included in the second edition of 
Hearne’s Curious Discourses, 1771.4 We may assume that they 

* Polydore Vergil, Angl. Hist. (1546), p. 188, 

* Eadmer (ed. Rolls Series), p. 237; Florence of Worcester, ed, Thorpe, 1, 69, 

* Spelman, Glossarium (1664), p. 451. 

* The edition of 1685 gives slightly different attributions, I have followed 


those of Dodderidge and Hearne, The following summary of the papers is 
taken from Hearne’s Curious Discourses, 2nd edition, 1, 281-910, 
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were widely known and respected in their own generation and 
later. 

Holland’s paper is very slight, based on Holinshed only, and 
one of the anonymous tracts does not treat the subject historically, 
We are left with five opinions relevant to the purpose. They 
give, though for the most part they reluctantly abandon in favour 
of more sober derivations, the three popular etymologies of the 
word parliament. 


Parium lamentum : “ where the peers lamented the grievances 
of the realm.” 
Par-lamentum : “ an equal and just complaint of all members 
of our nation, or sharing of grievances.” 
Parlez-le-ment: ‘‘ because everie member of that Courte 
should sincerely and discreetly speake 
his mind.” 
The word, they say, must have been introduced by the Normans, 
but the institution itself is much older. All find convincing 
evidence of the existence of parliament before the Conquest in 
the Modus tenendi Parliamentum. The Modus was first published 
by Vowell in 1572, and Hakewill’s translation was printed in 
1641. Vowell in his edition says that it describes the order of 
parliament from the time of the Confessor until the reign of 
Edward I, who found it necessary to introduce a new order.! 
The anonymous Antiquary is content to stop at the Modus. 
Agard goes back to Canute, whose parliament at Oxford was 
later described by James Howell as “ one of the specialist and 
most authenticke Peeces of Antiquity we have extant.” ? Camden, 
Tate and Dodderidge go back to the Britons. ‘I ground my 
opinion for the Britons,”’ says Tate, ‘‘ upon no express authority, 
but by inference out of divers.” Although they emphatically 
reject Polydore’s assembly of 1116 as a starting-point, they are 
prepared to allow it an important place in the development of 
parliament. Three of them admit a complete break at the 
Conquest. The first two Norman kings reigned “ absolutely, 
with the sword in their hand.” For them, Henry I is the restorer, 
not the originator of parliament. The others are unwilling to 
agree that there was a complete suspension of English liberties 
at the Conquest. Their view of it foreshadows that of the 
Argumentum Anti-Normanicum (1682), which depicts Britannia 


1 Vowell alias Hooker, T'he olde and auncient Order of keeping the Parlement in 
England, in Somers Tracts, 4th Series, u, 335-44. 

* James Howell, T'he Preeminence and Pedigree of Parliament (1644), in Somers 
Tracts, 4th Series, 1, 316. 
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offering to the kneeling William in one hand the sceptre, in the 
other the good laws of St. Edward. But they also assert that 
parliaments were more regularly summoned from the time of 
Henry I. 

These were the views of reputable antiquarians of many 
shades of political opinion, and it would be easy to multiply 
examples of them. Parliamentarian lawyers seeking arguments 
in support of their claims used and improved upon them. Sir 
Edward Coke pressed to its furthest extreme the claim of parlia- 
ment to high antiquity. His great prestige secured for his 
opinions a publicity and respect which they did not deserve, for, 
as Rymer says, “ My Lord Cook, how sage soever otherwise, in 
Parliament-house is no more Authority than Thomas Aquinas.”’ 4 
He gives the most democratic derivation of the word, parlez-le- 
ment; he identifies it, without reservation, with the Saxon 
Witanagemot and the British Conventus described by Tacitus; 
he finds close analogies in the senate of Romulus and the parlia- 
ment summoned by David to consult about building the temple.” 
His influence depends less upon specific references than upon 
the assumptions underlying his amazing use of precedent in 
parliament. His views were described, with little exaggeration, 
by an opponent: “‘ Parlyaments for their originall were in a sorte 
co-eternal with the world, at least with the Kingdome, for theire 
integritie and impartialitie unblameable, for theire power uncon- 
trouleable, for theire wisdome unmatcheable, and for their privi- 
ledges sacred and unviolable.” * 

Coke’s influence is apparent in many of the popular pamphlets 
which touch upon the history of parliament. The most widely 
read of these seems to have been T'he Priviledges and Practice of 
Parliament, collected out of the Common Laws of the Land, written 
in 1620-1. One of the eight manuscripts of this tract in the 
British Museum (Harl. 37) has a brief dedication to Prince Charles 
by Ralph Starkey, the archivist, and the work has usually been 
attributed to him.* It accords well with d’Ewes’ estimate of 
Starkey as an ignorant man who was in possession of a valuable 
collection of state papers, for it contains useful documents, loosely 


* Rymer, A View of Government in Europe . . . also of the Antiquity, Power 
and Decay of Parliaments (1689), p. 4. 


* Coke Institutes, First Part (1628), p. 110; Fourth Part (1644), pp. 1-3. 

* A True Presentation of Forepast Parliaments, Stowe, 331, fol, 4-5, 

* Dr. Strateman, in her introduction to The Liverpool T'ractate (p. lii), suggests 
that the author may be Serjeant Richardson, but the appearance of the work 
in Richardson’s Common-Place Book (Add. MS. 36856) is no evidence of his 
authorship. I hope in a later article to discuss this manuscript. Dr, Strateman 
gives the references to the other copies of the tract in the British Museum (p. li). 
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and carelessly put together.' Starkey died in 1628, and, in the 
same year the tract was printed anonymously, with the addition 
of new precedents to bring it up to date and a provocative appendix 
of Memorable Things done by Parliaments. Probably this wag 
the unauthorised work of a stationer. Its continued popularity 
as a precedent book is shown by the fact that it was reprinted in 
1640, 1641 and 1680. The tract as a whole has little value. It 
deserves notice in this connection only because it gave publicity 
to the views of Coke, and provoked as a result a spirited reply. 

Another pamphlet of the year 1620-1 belongs to the same 
school of thought, but has a distinct purpose : A Dialogue betweene 
Phileleuteros or a Parliament Man and Philopolites a lover of his 
countrie: or motives to induce an Annuall Parliament.2 The 
conversation is supposed to take place on the eve of the assembly 
of parliament. Phileleuteros asks Philopolites, who has urged 
the expediency of annual parliaments, to give historical precedents 
in support of his argument “ to induce others assent and approba- 
tion, which inducements must proceed from former usage and 
custome in the like kinde that it maie legallie appeare that it 
ought to be soe.” Phileleuteros accepts the challenge from the 
time when England “ grew to a mixt monarchie before and in 
Cesar’s tyme.” Alfred’s law providing for two parliaments a 
year, one of Coke’s favourite precedents, is quoted, on his authority, 
as “‘ the first lawe I finde in the poynte proposed.” This law and 
the fourteenth-century statutes are unrepealed. For the rest 
his argument rests upon an accumulation of examples of the 
practice of frequent parliaments. 


‘When States are departed from their original Constitutions 
and that original, by tract of time worn out of memory, 
the succeeding Ages viewing the past by the present, conceive 
the former to have been like to that they live in, and framing there- 
upon erroneous propositions do likewise make thereon erroneous 
inferences and conclusions.” * So Spelman, in the brilliant 
opening of his essay Of Parliaments, in a sentence destroys the 
foundations of the tradition so carefully built up by chroniclers, 
antiquaries and politicians. His own more critical approach to 
the subject is found in this essay and in the Glossarium Archaio- 


1 The Autobiography of Sir Simonds d’ Ewes, 1, 391-2. D’ Ewes bought most of 
Starkey’s Papers, which are now in the Harleian collection. 
* Bodleian, MS, Tanner 84, fol, 219; Harl, MS, 305, no. 34. 
* Spelman, Reliquie (1698), p, 57. 
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logicum under Magnum Conciliwm and Parliamentum.' The 
essay is probably earlier than the glossary, which was finished 
in 1627, when the first part was published. The second part 
was not printed until 1664. Gibson had heard it said that 
Spelman was afraid to publish the second part in his lifetime 
because of the controversial words in the second half of the 
alphabet.” Certainly the work aroused much opposition when 
it did appear, and brought upon Dugdale, the editor, the accusa- 
tion of having tampered with the text in the interests of pre- 
rogative. It is unlikely that Spelman’s work on this subject 
was known to many of his contemporaries, although it may well 
have been familiar to the group of scholars in England and 
abroad who valued his learning and his friendship, and eagerly 
awaited his contributions to knowledge. Selden and Cotton 
were both of this circle. Selden has left no work directly bearing 
on this subject. His scattered references to parliaments in the 
thirteenth century and earlier are many and inconsistent; a 
very careful analysis would be necessary before his position 
could be defined.* It may be noticed that he was the first to 
consider the Modus ‘“‘ an imposture of some bold fancy . . . not 
antienter than about the time of Edward III.”> Cotton, too, 
is cautious, and does not commit himself to general statements 
about the origins of parliament, but on particular points he at 
times supports and at times supplements Spelman. His two 
essays That the Kings of England have been pleased usually to 
consult with their Peeres in the great Councell, and Commons in 
Parliament, of Marriage, Peace and Warre, and A Briefe Discourse 
concerning the Power of the Peeres and Commons of Parliament in 
point of Judicature, were written as contributions to the parlia- 
mentary cause in 1621.6 But he never committed himself to the 
extravagant statements fashionable on the parliamentary side, 
and his solid learning and moderation won respect from both 
parties in this as in other controversies. Spelman and Cotton 
were not controversialists, and neither of them deliberately 
challenged the popular claims. A more direct attack came in 


* Spelman, Glossarium (1664), pp. 379, 449-54. 

* Gibson's Life of Spelman prefacing his edition of Spelman's English Works 
(1723). 

* Selden’s copy of the first part of the Glossary ia inscribed “ex dono viri 
elarissimi doctissimi amicissimi aucthoris.”’ 

* In his early work, Jani Anglorum Facies Altera (1610), in Opera Omnia, 2, 
mW, 1026-7, he seems to accept the traditional view, but of, Title af Honour 
(1614), pp. 3, i, 737-8, 

* Idid., pp. 3 i, 766-7. 

* Cottoni Posthuma (1651), pp. 13-39, 343-51, 
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the form of pamphlets from other and less authoritative sources, 
A short tract Of the Power and Interest which the Kings of England 
have had with their Parliament offers no clue to authorship or 
date.1 The value of two other pamphlets, Hall’s Admonition and 
the anonymous T'rue Presentation of Forepast Parliaments, depends 
in some measure upon the circumstances of their composition. 
The story of Arthur Hall’s quarrels with parliament is well 
known for its significance in the history of privilege, and only a 
few points need emphasis in this connection. In 1574, as member 
for Grantham, Hall claimed privilege for his servant Smalley, 
who had been arrested for failure to pay the £100 awarded against 
him in damages for his attack upon Hall’s enemy, Sir Mel- 
chisedeck Mallory. The privilege was at first allowed, but after 
a debate from which Hall was excluded the decision was reversed. 
Smalley was imprisoned for contempt and required to pay the 
£100.2 Hall had many private enemies who urged that privilege 
was not intended to protect one who was notorious for violence 
and brawling; he had already alienated the House by “ sundry 
lewd speeches” in connection with Norfolk’s trial in 1572.3 The 
decision of the House is for these reasons understandable enough, 
but Hall retired to Grantham at the end of the session with a 
strong sense of grievance. To justify himself he wrote in A letter 
sent by F. A. to his friend L. B. being in Italy an account of his 
quarrel with Mallory and of his unfair treatment in the House, 
and added as an appendix The Admonition by the Father of F. A. 
to his son being a Burgess. They were published together some 
time before 1579, when the Privy Council took notice of the 
book. They instructed the Bishop of Lincoln to question him, 
but he refused to answer the summons.‘ As Hall was Burghley’s 
ward, the Council was inclined to take a lenient view of this con- 
tumacy, as of his other misdemeanours. He was dismissed with 
a reprimand only, and continued to circulate the book until 
parliament met in 1581 and set up a committee to interrogate the 
printer and author. Hall did not deny his authorship and offered 
a half-hearted apology, which was not accepted. He was given 
the heavy sentence of 500 marks fine, exclusion for the duration 
of the parliament, and imprisonment in the Tower for six months 
and as much longer as he should remain obstinate in his opinions.° 
When the session ended, his case was left to the Privy Councillors 


1 MS. Dugdale 28, fol. 350-1. 

* D’Ewes’ Journal of the Parliaments of Elizabeth, pp. 249-51, 254, 258. 
* Ibid,, pp. 207, 212. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1579, pp. 306, 313, 327. 

® D’ Ewes Journals, pp. 291-8, 
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who were members of the House. After only seven weeks’ 
imprisonment they accepted his submission and he was released 
by order of the Queen. 

His retraction is a remarkable document. What was 
required of him was nothing less than a statement of his belief 
in the perfection of the constitution. ‘I doe affirme to my 
poor understanding that theare cannot be anie better order by 
witt of man devised for the making, abrogating, or changing of 
lawes, to governe the Realme and everie particuler member from 
the highest to the lowest, than is already provided for, and of 
ancient time hath been practicyed in this Realme, by calling and 
assembling the thre Estates of the Realme, as they are called, to 
give advise, Councell, and aydes.”"1 The form of the confession 
makes it clear that the offensive passages in Hall’s book were not 
primarily those which libelled particular persons but more especially 
the “ false and sclaunderouse discourse against the Antiquytie and 
Aucthoritie of the common howse or thirde estate of the parliament, 
wherein he hathe falsely sought, as muche as in hym is, to impugne, 
deface, blemysh, and dymynyshe the power, antiquity, and 
aucthoritie of this howse and the interest that this howse hathe 
alwayes, and in all ages had, to the greate impeachment of the 
auntyent order and government of this Realme, the right of this 
howse and the forme of makinge lawes.”* This was remembered 
long after the quarrel with Mallory was forgotten. ‘I never yet 
knew above two that were committed to the Tower,” said Bacon. 
“The first was Arthur Hall, for that he said the Lower House was 
a new person in the Trinity, and (because these words tended to 
the derogation of the state of this house giving absolute power to 
the other) he was therefore committed.””* We cannot expect to 
find a work of solid or impartial scholarship in a pamphlet written 
in such circumstances by a man whose vindictive and malicious 
temper was sometimes considered to border on insanity; but we 
must be curious to discover what views produced so strong a 
reaction in the House of Commons. 

The author of the 7'rue Presentation of Forepast Parliaments 
to the View of Present Tymes and Posteritye would certainly have 
suffered an equal punishment had the book ever come to the 
notice of parliament, but he was wise enough to leave it in 
manuscript. It was written in direct answer to The Priviledges 


* Printed in Appendix to Wright, Life and Works of Arthur Hall of Grantham, 
p. 191. 

* Ibid., p, 188, 

* Spedding, Letters and Life of Bacon, 11, 37. 
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and Practice of Parliament when this appeared in print in 1628,1 
One copy of the T'rue Presentation (Stowe 331) has a note in the 
handwriting of a former owner, Dr. Furness, who says, “ Written 
in a singular and learned manner with great force and energy, 
though perhaps with too much fire and warmth.” It is ascribed 
by its next owner, Thomas Astle, on the authority of 
Hearne,* to Judge Dodderidge, who died in 1628. Another copy 
(Lansdowne 213) is dated 1629. Apart from the difficulty of 
date, it seems impossible for the tract to be written by Dod- 
deridge. It bears no resemblance in style, and is completely 
opposed in opinion to Dodderidge’s known work, and he does 
not fulfil any of the conditions which the author establishes by 
the clues which he gives to his identity. He says that he is a 
courtier in the King’s service and has once served as a member of 
the House of Commons. He seems to have had Welsh connections 
and perhaps some knowledge of the Welsh language, and to have 
known Shropshire intimately—he quotes, for example, the sermon 
of the Rev. Thomas ap Rees preached before the mayor and 
corporation of Shrewsbury at election time. His references 
suggest the reading of a man of generally good education, rather 
than of a professed antiquarian. He shows sufficient legal 
knowledge to make it probable that he had a legal education, 
yet he has to a marked degree the layman’s bias against the 
professional lawyer. The general impression is that of a man of 
letters who has turned his attention to politics. These clues 
suggest strong probabilities, but in the absence of proof the 
authorship must remain for the moment an open question. 

It is the author of the 7’rue Presentation who most unsparingly 
exposes the fundamental weakness of the parliamentary anti- 
quaries : their failure to give any kind of definition of parliament. 
He agrees with Hall that the word itself means no more than 
talking, or, at most, a talking together, and so can appropriately 
be used of any assembly where people meet together to talk.‘ 
Hall notes that its use in this non-technical sense survived even 
to the sixteenth century, where the court of the stanneries is 
spoken of as a parliament. If by parliament the antiquaries 
mean no more than a parley or conference, then their claims to 
antiquity are easily established, for the three persons of the 


Trinity held council together before the foundation of the world. 
+ Above, p. 210, 
* Hearne, Curious Discourses, u, 433. 
® Cf. Dodderidge’s paper read to the Society of Antiquaries, ibid., 1, 281. 
‘ True Presentation (the references given are from Stowe 331, fol. 8-9). 
® Hall, Admonition, p. 77. 
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But if they mean that the assemblies of which they find record in 
antiquity are the same in form and function as the parliament of 
their own time, then the evidence produced is of no more value 
“than because it is recorded there was costly rayments amongst 
the Jews, therefore it must of necessitie followe that kinge 
Soloman’s mother wore a straight-bodied gowne and a French 
hood.” 1 Early assemblies can only be claimed as parliaments 
if they conform to a recognisable pattern. The parliament of 
modern days ‘“‘ hath (God be praised) a goodlie and exact forme 
peculiar to itself and able to distinguish it from other councells and 
conventions.” 2 What was this ‘‘ exact forme,’ and when can 
its distinguishing features first be discerned? It is still impossible 
for historians to agree upon a definition of the essential elements 
of the medieval parliament, and we cannot expect the seventeenth- 
century controversialists to provide a satisfactory formula. It 
was an important contribution to state the problem and to 
realise that generalisations which ignored it were useless and 
harmful. 

Definition may be attempted from the two angles of function 
and composition. Both the judicial and the administrative 
aspects of early parliaments have been stressed by different 
groups of modern historians, and it might be supposed that 
historians of an age which had a strong conception of the High 
Court of Parliament and a living tradition of conciliar control 
might favour one or other of these schools of thought. It did 
not in fact occur to them in searching for parliament to look 
for an assembly transacting legal or administrative business ; 
they frequently contrast the English parliament with the French 
parlement, “‘a mere courte of lawe,” and Cotton explains the 
predominantly legal character of the surviving early records by 
the fact that legal documents had to be enrolled, whereas notes 
of debates and other proceedings depended upon the personal 
judgment of the clerk and were much more liable to disappear in 
the course of time. The disappearance of the journal-books in 
his own period made this a reasonable suggestion. Only one writer, 
the anonymous author of Of the Power and Interest Kings have had 
with their Parliament, shows a strong sense of the importance of 
the council as the core of the medieval parliament, ‘ Such was 
the great care and wisdom of our former Kings as not to venture 
single on that numerous body of the howses of Parliament; but to 
take with them for their assistants, as well the Lords of the privy 


1 True Presentation, fol, 16 b, 
* Ibid, p, 44, 
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Councell with whom they might advise on matters which concerned 
them in their Sovereigne rights,”’ as lawyers to support them on 
points of law, and by both these “‘ have they not only regulated 
but restrained their Parliaments.” 1 Their method of regulation 
was chiefly through the amending of petitions which were “ mis- 
liked by the councell as prejudiciall to the crown.” “ It was the 
constant custome in all Parliaments till the reigne of Henry V 
that the king by the advice of his privy Councell or his Councell 
learned in the laws, or sometymes of both, did use to crosse out 
and obliterate as much or as little as he pleased.” Hakewill in 
his chapters on procedure by bills says that the old way by 
petition was less safe for the subject, but does not explain the 
reason so clearly.* 

Spelman defines Parliament as “the Grand Council of the 
kingdom assembled at the commandment of the king for advice 
in matters of State.” 4 The purpose of Cotton’s pamphlet That 
Kings of England have been pleased usually to consult with their 
Peeres . . . was to discover early evidences of assemblies sum- 
moned “tractaturi de magnis et arduis negotiis.” The first 
example he gives is an assembly summoned by John in 1205,5 
but he admits that the record here is dark; he passes to 1234 and 
1265, and so to Edward I, who states a view of parliament which 
perfectly supports the case which Cotton was trying to build up 
against James I. ‘It is the custom of the realm of England 
that in all things touching the state of the same realm there should 
be asked the counsel of all whom the matter concerns.” ® 
Starkey’s tract gives as the main business of parliament “ to look 
into the necessity of the public condition and to foresee season- 
able remedies.”’? This goes beyond the claim to give advice 
upon matters which the king lays before his grand council, and 
was attacked by the author of T'he True Presentation. He makes 
much of the writs of summons which ask advice about certain 
matters—not others, and pours scorn upon persons who are 
‘‘ thus needlesslie officious as when their counsell is asked of one 
thinge they will meddle with twentie things collaterall and im- 


1 MS. Dugdale, 28, fol. 350. 

® Ibid,, fol. 350 b. 

* Hakewill, The Manner how Statutes are Enacted by Passing of Bills (1659), p. 
182; see also Strateman, ‘ Lxpedicio Billarum Antiquitus ascribed to Elsyng’, 
American Historical Review, x11, 234-6. 

* Spelman, Reliquie, p. 57, 

® Cotton, op, cit., p. 15. 

* B, Wilkinson, Studies in the Constitutional History of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries, p. 22, 

7 Priviledges and Practice (1628), p. 1. 
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pertinent.” He thinks it is curious to find lawyers offering 

tuitous advice. It is natural that great stress should 
be laid by all writers of the period upon this aspect of parlia- 
ment, since this is the function which it was struggling at the 
time to establish as a right: “ Parliament is not only a court of 
judicature . . . but it is likewise a council, to provide for the neces- 
sities, prevent the imminent dangers, and preserve the public 
peace and safety of the Kingdom.” * 

The making of laws and granting of taxes were functions 
universally admitted to belong to parliament. Consent to taxa- 
tion is to a curious extent ignored by most of these writers, 
although great stress was laid upon medieval precedents in the 
Impositions Debate of 1610. Raleigh says that Polydore must 
be mistaken in saying parliaments began in 1116, because he 
finds that in the following year the king raised a tax upon every 
hide of land by the advice of his privy council only.* This 
suggests that consent to taxation was taken for granted in many 
definitions of parliament. Legislation, on the other hand, is 
given great attention. Writers of all opinions look first for a 
law-making assembly, and none of them seems to be aware of 
any difficulty in the idea of enacted law in their own time or the 
time of Ine. ‘“ By parliaments all the wholesome fundamentall 
lawes of this land were and are established.” 4 This is the only 
aspect of parliament which interests Arthur Hall, who gives the 
name of parliament to any council which enacts statutes. Most 
of his contemporaries called Magna Carta a statute, but he says 
of it, “ The nobility so hardly sett at him as . . . in a manner 
nolens volens hee graunted their liberties,” and makes the 
statute of Merton the first statute. The Council of Merton then 
becomes “ the first parliament of name and record, and yet not 
to be so thought a parliament as now we use ours.”*® The 
“goodly exact forme”’ of the modern parliament was not reached 
until all three estates, king, lords and commons, were essential 
elements in legislation. This brings us to the question of 
composition. 

The presence of the commons in parliament from the earliest 
times is implied by all the parliamentary antiquarians, and is 
considered to be an essential characteristic of parliaments. The 

* True Presentation, fol. 69. 

* Defence of the Militia Ordinance, in Gardiner, Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution (second edition), pp. 256-7. 

* Raleigh, Prerogative of Parliaments in England (1628), pp. 2-3, 


* Priviledges and Practice of Parliaments (1628), p. 44, 
* Admonition, p. 62-3, 
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absence of precise references to the commons before Henry III ig 
variously explained. Lambarde, for example, points out that 
“baron” may mean any freeman, particularly a burgess ! others 
make it mean all those of weight and substance in their counties, 
The most sweeping explanation was that up to the time of 
Henry III (or sometimes the change is placed earlier) all freemen 
had the right to attend parliaments without definite summons. 
From the inconveniences which arose from the flocking together 
of innumerable hosts of commoners came the idea of representa- 
tion. The idea was attractive: it solved difficulties about writs 
of summons and the terms knights and burgesses. Holinshed’s 
version of this theory may be given as an example. “ Nowe 
because the house should not be troubled with multitudes of 
unlearned commons whose propertie is to understand little reason 
yet conceive well of their own doings . . . there was secure order 
taken how they shall be chosen by freeholders that they being 
attorneys for their countries, what they confesse or denie shall 
bind the residue of the realm.” The author of the True Presenta- 
tion seizes upon this argument, as presented by Starkey, and 
begins to demolish it when he realises that an even better point 
can be made by accepting it. If it were true that Henry III or 
any other king took away from the commons their traditional right 
of attending parliament in person and substituted the system of 
representation, then ‘‘ we cannot see a more cleere example of a 
king’s regall and absolute powre confessed than in this example 
of kings divesting the commons of priviledges to which they pre- 
tended as their right, their freedome, their inheritance, and that 
by a longe tract of tyme or prescription.” * He is challenging the 
principles of the Apology of 1604. He ends with a threat, ‘I pray 
God . . . I may never live to see a parliament wherein the loyall 
and lovinge commons shall be omitted: but since I must speake 
uprightlie I must affirme thus much as a truth on the king’s part, 
that our present Soueraigne nor none of his Progenitors (for aught 
I could see or read) did ever necessitate themselves, by any Act, 
to summon the commons nor is there extant any promise 
that parliament must of necessitie consist of knights and burgesses 
and that it is noe parliament without them.”* Perhaps the 
experiment of 1640 was already in the minds of courtiers in 
1629. The temptation to use this argument was strong, but it 
confuses this author’s treatment of the composition of early 
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parliaments since it forces him to adopt the innumerable 
‘ eommons, whose existence he has shown to be impossible. 

Spelman does more than anyone else to elucidate the feudal 
character of the magnum concilium. He defines it as a court to 
which the tenants-in-chief owed suit. ‘‘ The great tenants in 
chief of the crown were always about his person to defend him 
and his territories in war, and to counsel and advise him in time 
of peace . . . either judicially in matters of law or politically in the 
great affaires of the kingdome.” He thought that this great 
council was virtually representative of the whole country; the 
common people were never consulted, but were as truly represented 
through the lords, from whom they held their land, and in whose 
courts they in turn offered counsel and advice, as they were later 
through elected knights and burgesses. Representation only 
came to be necessary when the feudal structure of society began 
to break down. There was a notable alteration in tenures about 
the time of Henry II and John, and the number of lesser tenants- 
in-chief was increased by the break-up of the great fiefs. They 
could not attend the Great Council in person, and their interests 
were not represented by the magnates. He explains the 
small number of knights in comparison with burgesses by the 
fact that they were meant to represent the lesser tenants-in-chief 
only, not all the freeholders of the county. He is not certain 
when the system began. He finds that John sometimes sum- 
moned the commons, but he will not yet say to parliament, and 
he finds the Great Council continuing to meet without them 
under Henry III. Unfortunately his treatment of the subject 
both in the Glossary and in the essay Of Parliaments end in the 
middle of Henry III’s reign. 

Arthur Hall begins to be interesting at the point at which 
Spelman breaks off. In his extremely narrow and perverse way, 
he is simply uninterested in whether the commons were present 
in parliament or not, until he can find that their presence was 
necessary to the enactment of law. He would agree entirely with 
Mr. Richardson when he says of his own essay on The Origins of 
Parliament, “‘in discussing and comparing the parliaments of 
the thirteenth century no reference has been made to the presence 
or absence of representatives of the commons . . . the popular 
element is of little significance.” 1 Hall doubts its significance 
much later than this. His conclusions are in a measure the 
result of his limited materials. He rejects the evidence of the 


. Richardson, “The Origins of Parliament,” in Royal Hist. Soo. Trans., 
4th Series, x1, 168-9. 
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chronicles, since they give no precise information about the forms 
and functions of parliaments. He does not seem to have known, 
or at any rate has not used, the writs of summons. This takes 
from the value of his work, but it saves him from the errors common 
to his later contemporaries who use the writs. They assume 
that if the presence of the commons is proved by the writs of 
summons, it follows that they are an essential part of parliament, 
and that its development may be considered to be complete at the 
time when the commons begin to be regularly summoned. 
Arthur Hall, by using the enacting clauses of the statutes, carries 
the inquiry a stage further, and comes to the conclusion that the 
form of the modern parliament was not reached until the fifteenth 
century. His method is a careful comparison of the sanctioning 
clauses. In the thirteenth century he finds “‘ no word of enacted 
or ordained by the authority of the present Parliament.” ! In 
the fourteenth century, though he finds examples of “ at the 
request of the commons and with the consent of the commons, 
the enacting authority is still the king. It is not until the phrase 
by the authority of Parliament comes into regular use in the 
middle of the fifteenth century? that parliament as a law- 
making body can be said to have reached the “ goodly exact 
forme ”’ which he recognised. “Shall one enacte? No. Shall two 
estates bind the third? As little : shall the whole three stricke it 
upp? God forbid else.” This is his argument for disuading 
‘the Antiquity of our thirde voices which many do defende ” and 
shewing “a light of the admitting the third person in this trinity.” * 

It is easy to understand that such opinions were profoundly 
shocking. The commons’ petition of 1414 said that they 
ever had been a member of parliament as well assentors 
as petitioners,‘ and the idea of a Trinity was familiar even in 
1401.5 Such traditions were firmly rooted in the age of Elizabeth. 
It was serious enough if the commons could be shown to have 
had no place in parliament before 49 Henry III. Seventeenth- 
century constitutionalists could find none of the satisfaction of 
their nineteenth-century successors in contemplating the opposi- 
tion offered by bishops and barons to the crown. It was not 


1 Admonition, p. 68. : 
* Ibid., p. 73, Hall gives as the date 1463; but cf. Chrimes, English Consti- 
tutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 103-4, who uses the same method, 


and shows that the phrase was regularly used, with two exceptions, from 1444 
onwards, 


® Admonition, pp. 78, 81. 
* Rot, Parl., tv, 22. 
® Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century, p. 69. 
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enough for them to prove that the crown was limited in the 
middle ages by the strong feudal tradition of counsel and consent. 
Horror of rebellion, fear of Rome and memories of the over- 
mighty subject combined to make it impossible for them to 
admire Stephen Langton or Simon de Montfort, or to credit them 
with a national policy. It was a far more dangerous heresy to 
suggest, as Hall had done, that the parliaments of the fourteenth 
century were not in all essentials like their own. The use of 
precedent, upon which so much of the parliamentary case was 
thought to depend, would be disastrously impaired. The 
“happy times ” of Edward IIT must be preserved in undiminished 
glory. 

The suppression of Hall’s heresies was effective. Only two 
copies of the original edition of his book are recorded in the Short 
Title Catalogue, and no manuscripts are known. No one seems 
to have read it in the seventeenth century, and few have read it 
since. The defenders of prerogative were for the most part 
content to leave the historical argument to their opponents, who 
had a single-minded devotion to precedent and prescriptive right. 
They built their own defences upon other foundations, upon 
abstract principle, or on the narrower basis of expediency. Dr. 
Cowell, for example, accepts the Modus (without reserve) as 
evidence of parliaments before the Conquest; when he wants to 
prove that the king is above parliament, he quotes Aristotle. 
While the parliamentary theory was gradually consolidated by 
continual exchange of precedent and interpretation, the contrary 
opinions were never fused into a whole. Each independent 
critic started afresh from no foundation but his own integrity 
or prejudice. It is possible in a later age to collect their several 
contributions together, and it is surprising to find that they 
were able to distinguish, even faintly, the outlines of problems 
which only appear more complex in the hard light of later research. 


E. Evans. 


* Cowell, T'he Interpreter (1607), under ‘‘ Parliament,”’ 
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On 14 August 1838 the royal assent was given to an Act of 
Parliament (1 & 2 Victoria, c. 94) “‘ for keeping safely the Public 
Records.” 1 The centenary of this event cannot be allowed to 
pass unnoticed among historians, for this Act was the origin of 
the Public Record Office, an institution which in the hundred 
years of its existence has rendered inestimable services to the 
study of history in England. It is therefore the purpose of this 
article to acknowledge in some sort a debt too great for more 
than “‘ token ’”’ repayment, by surveying briefly what the Act 
of 1838 has meant for historians and what the Record Office has 
done to preserve, to make accessible, and to publish the historical 
materials placed in its custody. 

The importance of securing the preservation, accessibility 
and publication of the public records was emphasised in the Act 
and in the speeches of its promoters. Charles Buller, for example, 
in moving the House of Commons on 18 February 1836 to appoint 
that Select Committee from whose findings the 1838 Act origin- 
ated, said, “‘ The first great object was that those records should 
be kept in a convenient place in security and good arrangement ; 
the next, that there should be proper calendars and indexes; 
the third, that all records which were in any danger of perishing 
should be transcribed and, in cases where printing happened to 
be not too expensive, that such records should be printed.” 
These three ideas, which thus presided at the birth of the Record 
Office, have guided it throughout its life, the emphasis—so 
correctly distributed in Buller’s speech—being placed now upon 
one, now upon another, until to-day a just balance between 
them would seem to have been attained. To follow their develop- 
ment and interaction will perhaps be the best way to appreciate 
both the nature and the magnitude of the Office’s work for the 
historian. 

First, however, something must be said of the state of the 
records before 1838. It is clear, from the reports of the parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1800 and of the six Record Commissions 

1 The Act is printed in M. 8. Giuseppi, Guide to the Public Records (2 vols., 
1923), 1, ix-xv. Useful bibliographies for the history of the public records and 
of the Public Record Office may be found in V. H. Galbraith, Introduction to the 


Use of the Public Records (1934) and in the First Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Public Records, 1912, 1, ii, 164-8. 
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appointed between 1800 and 1837, that a considerable portion of 
the records were then in a condition that would abundantly 
justify, so far at least as they were concerned, the traditional 
description of the eighteenth century as an “ age of corruption.” 
Roughly speaking, each court and department was the custodian 
of its own archives: the immense accumulations of public 
records in public custody were therefore scattered among nearly 
as many repositories as there were courts and departments. 
There was no co-ordination, no central archive-supervising body ; 
there were departmental archives, but no department of archives 
and no class of trained archivists in any real sense of the words. 
Not unnaturally, then, preservation in the case of many series 
meant no more than absence of deliberate destruction : too often 
the records were treated as useless lumber which their custodians 
were not enough interested in even to destroy. Some were 
housed in damp and ill-ventilated buildings—stalactites grew in 
one room. Rats died in their beds among the rolls; and in 
one repository there was found the skeleton of a cat which 
presumably, like the Roman sentry at Pompeii, had died at its 
post. The Chapter House at Westminster, where “the most 
precious of the Exchequer records and the earlier records of the 
Courts of Common Law ” were kept, ‘‘ was exposed to the most 
imminent Risk of Destruction by Fire,” despite repeated warnings 
from 1732 onwards about the dangerous condition of the flues 
in the adjoining brewhouse and washhouse. Equally naturally, 
when the records were so ill preserved, little effort had been made 
to render them accessible. The State Papers and the records of 
the administrative departments were, of course, scarcely regarded 
as open to the public at all: but even among the legal records, 
which had always been considered as open, the confusion in some 
repositories was so great and of such long standing “ as to render 
it impracticable for the present Officers to give even a general 
Account of their contents.” The unarranged records of the 
King’s Remembrancer’s office in the Exchequer were found 
“lying in the most evident Confusion in the Stone Tower adjoining 
the Great Gate in Westminster Hall and in other Apartments 
contiguous to it, without any Calendar or Index whatever, nor 
was there any traditional Account of the Particulars to which 
they related.” Finally, to make even these sources doubly 
inaccessible, heavy fees were usually charged for inspection and 
transcription. 

The various Record Commissions which had been at work 
since 1800 had done little to improve matters, for, as the Royal 
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Commission of 1912 remarked, “ they had no power to control 
the keepers of the various repositories among which the records 
were scattered, or to rebuild the dangerous and inconvenient 
repositories in which the records were stored, or to establish a 
general repository for all the records.” They had, it is true, 
collected and published in their annual and general reports a 
great deal of somewhat ill-co-ordinated information: but they 
had directed most of their energies towards the publication of 
selected records whose outstanding interest better served the 
purpose of advertisement. Many of these publications were 
admittedly of great and permanent value—did they not include 
the Statutes of the Realm, the early Charter, Patent and Close 
Rolls? Many were ably edited—were not Palgrave and Joseph 
Hunter among the editors? But for the most part they covered 
only a very limited period: many different series were started 
upon at the same time, and of them only the Statutes and the 
Rotuli Scotiz were completed, whilst some, like the Curia Regis 
Rolls, did not get beyond two small volumes. In short, the 
Commissions had begun by giving an undeserved precedence to 
the idea of publication over the ideas of preservation and accessi- 
bility; they had then, instead of attempting seriously to follow 
some definite plan for publishing whole series, merely printed a 
heterogeneous collection of museum show-pieces, for which the 
historian who did not happen to be interested in the reign of 
King John was generally little the wiser. The experience had 
cost the nation some £400,000, and even so the last Commission 
ended up £24,000 in debt. 

It was from this experience and from the discontent which 
had for these reasons accumulated around the Record Com- 
missions that the Act of 1838 sprang. This article is not con- 
cerned with the history of the abortive Bills and the more 
productive debates and discussions which preceded this Act : 
but in all of them it is clear that it was the legal records which 
were chiefly under consideration, while the Act itself was con- 
cerned to secure, and to make access possible to, as it were the 
nation’s title-deeds rather than to its family history. Its primary 
operation was therefore confined to the legal records, to the 
records of the Courts of Chancery, Exchequer, King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas and Admiralty, together with the records of 
abolished Courts such as those of Wales and Durham. Yet even 
this represented a considerable measure of centralisation, for it 
brought together records previously scattered between the Tower 
of London, the Chapter-House at Westminster, the Rolls Chapel, 
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the Petty Bag Office, various Exchequer offices, Common Law- 
Court “ treasuries,” and so forth, as enumerated in Section 1 of 
the Act. Moreover, within its limits the Act was framed upon 
sound principles. A general, or Public, Record Office was to be 
built in which all the records covered by the Act, and now so 
widely dispersed, were to be concentrated: and any of these 
enumerated repositories whose records were not sent to the 
Record Office were to be regarded as branches of it (sections 7 
and 8). The Office with its contents and branches was placed 
under the control of the Master of the Rolls (section 9), a provision 
which had in it perhaps more of tradition than convenience, and 
which was severely criticised by the Royal Commission in 1912. 
However, under the Master of the Rolls there was to be a Deputy 
Keeper of the Records and a number of duly qualified Assistant 
Record Keepers (sections 5 and 6). Thus was established a real 
department of archives. Its scope was limited, for it did not 
expressly include the departmental records or the State Paper 
Office, but the mere existence of a separate department specifically 
created for the custody of records was of first-rate importance. 
The rules which laid down the duties of this department were of 
equal significance, emphasising the three ideas of preservation, 
accessibility and publication in their proper order of precedence. 
The Master of the Rolls was (section 4) to draw up orders for 
cleaning, repairing and preserving the records; they were to be 
properly arranged, and calendars, catalogues and indexes made 
of them; and by sections 14 and 15 a Secretary of State could 
cause to be printed and sold any records, calendars, catalogues 
and indexes, which he or the Master of the Rolls deemed desirable. 
Finally, while sections 12 and 13 assisted the legal suitor by making 
copies of public records certified by the Record Office valid evi- 
dence in a court of law, the historian might console himself by 
observing that, although the Act made no change in the heavy 
fees which rendered historical researches impossibly costly, 
section 9 did empower the Master of the Rolls “ to make Rules 
for dispensing with the Payment of Fees in such Cases as he 
shall think fit.” . 

The Act of 1838, even though it dealt specifically with the 
legal records only, thus marked a very considerable step forward. 
Fortunately, too, it was soon followed by a far greater centralisa- 
tion of the public records than its promotors seem to have 
intended, although by inserting section 2 they had made such a 
development possible. Section 2 empowered the Crown to order 


the records of any office or court not mentioned in the Act to be 
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placed under the “ charge and superintendence ” of the Master 
of the Rolls, whereupon they would become immediately subject 
to all the Act’s provisions. The great administrative depart- 
ments naturally were not unwilling to hand over their “ dead ” 
papers to the new Office which specialised in the keeping of 
records. As early as 22 May 1838, for example, a Treasury 
minute had stated “ that the business of preserving the records 
and public documents for the public use, including, under present 
circumstances, the business of cleaning, arranging, calendaring 
and binding, ought to constitute a distinct branch of the public 
service subordinate to the Home Department or to the Treasury ” ; 
and had advocated that “all the public records of the kingdom 
ought to be placed in one general repository, with some exceptions 
which may be expedient.”” The Admiralty almost from the first 
made a practice of passing on certain of its records to the new 
Record Office. Then in 1845-6 a “ gentlemen’s agreement ” 
was made between the Treasury and the Master of the Rolls 
as to the exact interpretation of the words “charge and 
superintendence ”’ in section 2. The Master of the Rolls agreed 
that “in the management of any documents and papers which 
may be transferred from the Treasury or any other Government 
office ” it would be the duty of the Record Office ‘‘ to keep the 
records and papers belonging to each office distinct from all other 
records and papers; to arrange them, and cause proper calendars 
and indexes of them to be made; to hold them for the special 
use of the offices to which they respectively belong. . .; to transmit 
the originals to the office from which they came, if and whenever 
required for the use of the office; and to afford access and inspec- 
tion to the public or to individuals, only in pursuance of orders 
given by the head of the office from which they came .. . or in 
pursuance of general or special rules approved by him.” Where 
the Treasury led, other departments followed, particularly the 
War Office; and finally an Order in Council of 5 March 1852 
decreed that “all records belonging to her Majesty deposited in 
any office, court, place, or custody other than these before 
mentioned in the [Public Record Office Act of 1838], shall from 
henceforth be under the charge and superintendence of the Master 
of the Rolls, subject and according to the provisions of the said 
Act.” 

With this, the records of the great Government departments 
and the papers in the State Paper Office were all brought into the 
same centralised system as the legal records, though the distine- 
tion between the Master of the Rolls’ “ custody ” of the latter 
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and his “ charge and superintendence” over the former safe- 
guarded the rights of the departments. This distinction is 
reflected in the arrangement of Giuseppi’s Guide to the Public 
Records, in which volume I deals with the records in the Master 
of the Rolls’ “ custody ” and volume II with those in his ‘“‘ charge 
and superintendence.” It is still of significance to researchers, since 
with the latter group it is the department, and not the Master of 
the Rolls, which decides, for instance, to what date and under 
what conditions its records shall be open to inspection. The 
importance of the change sanctioned by the 1852 Order was thus 
far-reaching. It meant that the records of almost every branch, 
administrative and financial as well as judicial, of the central 
Government were brought under a centralised control, placed in 
the care of a department of archivists, and subjected to the sound 
rules concerning preservation, arrangement, listing and publica- 
tion, provided for by the Act of 1838. It meant, again, thanks to 
the understanding with the Treasury, that ‘ preservation ” 
would in a large measure be taken to imply not only the physical 
preservation of the documents, but also the preservation of the 
various organic series of records, of the fonds, so that series would 
not be broken up nor individual documents divorced from their 
context. It meant, too, that the building of a great central 
Record Office, which had hung fire since 1838, could no longer 
be delayed. The first block was completed in 1856, and by 
1862 the bulk of the public records had been concentrated in it 
and in the various adjoining houses and buildings on the Rolls 
estate. By that date, then, and thanks to the abolition in 1851 
of fees for literary and historical researches, the historian had 
free access in one and the same repository to practically all the 
legal records of the central government, and access, subject to 
permission and inspection, to most of the departmental and State 
Papers. It was, of course, in practice only the public records of 
the central government still remaining in public custody that 
were thus centralised. Ecclesiastical, manorial and most local 
records, and, yet more important, the large collections of public 
records in private collections and in the British Museum and 
other libraries, as well as the archives of one or two departments 
such as the India Office, were still and have remained outside. 
It was, nevertheless, more than enough to present English 
historians with an exceptional opportunity. 

Such were some of the more obvious effects of the Act of 
1838, of its amplification by the Order in Council of 1852, and of 
the establishment of the central record repository, It remains 
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to describe something of the work done by the Record Office to 
preserve more securely this unrivalled accumulation, to make it 
more accessible, and to publish its contents. For this purpose 
its history may be conveniently divided into three periods: the 
first extending to about 1862; the second, the period of the first 
printed Calendars and of the “ Rolls Series,” partly overlapping 
the earlier and lasting from 1856 to 1886; the third from the 
appointment in 1886 of Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte as Deputy 
Keeper. The first of these periods may be dismissed fairly 
summarily, for during most of it the small staff of Record 
Keepers, whose organisation was not sanctioned by the Treasury 
till 1840, had their time fully occupied in receiving, finding space 
for, and stowing away according to some rough arrangement, 
the accumulations of the centuries which now came pouring in 
with great rapidity. The legal records had scarcely been (by 
1843) taken into the Rolls House and the five branch offices 
which served as repositories until the new buildings were ready, 
when the Admiralty and Treasury began to transfer their papers 
to the Record Office. By 1851 these two departments alone had 
already transferred 58,717 volumes and 4984 chests of documents. 
Then pressure of space during the Crimean War led the War Office 
similarly to unload about 150 tons of books and papers (February 
1855), whilst at about the same time the State Paper Office was 
brought under the Record Office’s charge (August 1854), to be trans- 
ferred finally with most of the other records to the new repository 
in 1861-2. It was, in short, a period of house-moving on the grand 
scale, and, because of the delay in building the new repository, 
under trying conditions. There was little time to evolve that tech- 
nique and those principles of record preservation and arrange- 
ment which were still almost entirely lacking; or to undertake 
a methodical listing or calendaring of the records which came in 
with such rapidity, though useful lists and catalogues did none 
the less appear in the Annual Reports of the Deputy Keeper until 
1848. 

‘The second period began soon after the old State Paper 
Office was subordinated to the new Public Record Office (1854). 
it was a period, like that of the Record Commissions of 1800-37, 
though with considerably happier results, when precedence was 
given to publication and when the technique of record preserva- 
tion and the work of arranging the records and making them 
properly accessible through lists and indexes tended by com- 
parison to mark time. With the State Paper Office, the Record 
Office had inherited the aspirations and traditions of a com- 
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mission for the publication of State Papers. ‘This Commission, 
appointed in 1830 and now terminated, had already between 
1831 and 1852 printed in extenso a selection of the State Papers 
of the reign of Henry VIII (eleven volumes). Then, just before 
its decease, it had changed its method. The practice of printing 
a limited number of selected papers in full was abandoned and 
instead it was decided to start to print brief précis of all the State 
Papers, series by series and each series in chronological order. 
Thus began the system of publishing printed calendars, which 
the Record Office was to take over, to develop so enormously 
and to apply to so many classes of records. In 1854, when the 
Record Office took over the State Papers, the first of these Calen- 
dars, the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, volume I 
(1547-80), was already partially printed. Moreover, its editor, 
Robert Lemon, and four other clerks from the State Paper Office 
who had been engaged on this work, were now on the Record 
Office staff, forming a nucleus of calendaring and editorial ex- 
perience of which that Office could hardly but take advantage. 
In fact, such advantage was taken of it that during the thirty 
years after 1856 “‘ the publishing activity of the Office reached its 
height.”” Outside editors—that is, “‘ temporary assistants receiv- 
ing their remuneration according to the quantity of work 
performed ”"—some of them historians of distinction such as 
Dr. Stubbs, were brought in to reinforce the regular staff in the 
work of publication. From 1862 until 1890 the Deputy Keepers’ 
Annual Reports were made bulky, and sometimes even swollen 
into two volumes by the calendars, lists and descriptions of docu- 
ments not only from the Office, but also from libraries all over 
England and western and northern Europe, which were appended 
to them. The separate publications undertaken by the Office 
likewise grew steadily more ambitious and soon, in the Record 
Commission’s tradition, ceased to confine themselves to—it is 
almost tempting to say that they practically ceased to concern 
themselves with—the manuscripts in the Office. First came the 
Calendars of English State Papers for the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries—the Domestic, Colonial, Irish and Foreign State 
Papers, the two last, like the Calendar of Letters and Papers of 
the Reign of Henry VIII, including papers from the British 
Museum and other collections, while one or two Calendars, like 
that of the Carew MSS. at Lambeth, were wholly devoted to 
collections outside the Record Office. The scale of the calendaring 
also grew more ambitious. In the earliest volumes a précis of 
some three or four lines was given for each document, but in 
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succeeding volumes this précis soon became so full as to make 
recourse to the original almost superfluous. The second great 
series of Calendars was that of the State Papers relating to English 
affairs preserved in foreign archives, chiefly Simancas and Venice, 
Similar extensive researches were begun at Rome and Milan 
(these later developed likewise into Calendars) and in Sweden 
and Denmark, and their results were embodied in the Deputy 
Keepers’ Reports; while M. Baschet was employed at Paris to 
make that invaluable series of transcripts from French archives 
which goes under his name. Finally, there were the “ Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland,” better known as 
the “Rolls Series,” an invaluable collection of medieval 
chronicles and documents in—eventually—over 250 printed 
volumes, but published with no very well-defined plan, and edited 
according to very various standards of competence. Mention 
should also be made of the publications of the Historical Manu- 
script Commission, appointed in 1869 primarily to examine, 
report on and publish collections of records and manuscripts of 
historical interest and public or semi-public character remaining 
in private custody. This Commission is technically quite 
independent of the Record Office, but since in practice the 
Deputy Keeper is always a Commissioner, and one of the 
Assistant Keepers is the Secretary, since a room and storage are 
set aside at the Office for it, and since a good deal of its work is 
done by the regular staff or the usual outside editors of the 
Office, it is only proper that something should here be said of its 
work. 

Taken as a whole, the many volumes of Calendars, Reports 
and Chronicles thus published during these thirty years, made 
accessible, often without necessitating further recourse to the 
manuscripts, an easily handled and tolerably reliable corpus of 
historical materials which could bear comparison with that at 
the disposal of historians in any other country. Moreover, 
at least in the Calendars of English State Papers and of the 
Home Office and Treasury Papers, a serious attempt was 
made to deal with each series as a whole, and there was little 
yielding to the temptation to publish mere collections of selected 
museum show-pieces. It is true that the standards of editing 
varied considerably, and that the earlier Calendars were little 
better than brief catalogues: but there are few historical 
researches which are not in some measure indebted to the results 
of this riot of publishing. 

None the less, the policy of the Office during this second period 
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of its history is open to several serious criticisms. It had been 
developing into a director of historical researches, to the neglect 
of its more proper tasks. Its publications, however useful and 
voluminous, were too concerned with documents in other 
countries and other collections, and far too little was being done 
to print the even more valuable, because more organic and 
coherent, archives in the Office itself. This was particularly true 
of the medieval records, for the Rolls Series was drawn from 
Record Office sources only to a slight and accidental degree, and, 
apart from the Rolls Series, practically nothing was being done 
to publish the medieval records. It was even more serious that 
this energetic attention to partially irrelevant publications had 
gravely hindered the work both of developing efficient methods 
of record preservation and of sorting, arranging and listing—in 
fact, of making accessible—the public records themselves. In 
1886, for example, the medieval legal records were still far from 
being completely arranged or listed, although they had been in 
the Chancery Lane repository for some thirty years; ‘‘ over a 
hundred sacks, the size of coal sacks,” full of Chancery records 
lay unsorted in one of the corridors; and no printed lists or 
catalogues were available for the greater part of the more modern 
departmental records. It was high time that the Record Office 
devoted its attention to setting its own house in order, even at 
the expense of curtailing its beneficent activities in other directions. 

A new era began in 1886 with the appointment of Sir Henry 
Maxwell-Lyte as Deputy Keeper. During the forty years of his 
tenure of that post he gradually introduced far-reaching reforms 
which have given balance and a just sense of proportion to the 
policy of the Record Office. For the sake of clarity it will be 
best to discuss these reforms, not in the order in which they were 
introduced—for it was a piecemeal process whose general principles 
were seldom explicitly stated—but in their relation to the three 
questions of preservation, accessibility and publication; and to 
notice what alterations in these matters have occurred during 
the period since 1886. 

In the technique of preserving the records a most marked 
advance in scientific efficiency took place during this latest period. 
The precautions devised to guard against more spectacular and 
remote dangers such as fire were elaborated ; and, most recently 
of all, measures have been taken to minimise the menace of 
incendiary and gas-bombing from the air. But the advance has 
perhaps been greatest in more ordinary and not less important 
matters, such as the cleaning and repairing of the records and 
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their preservation from the ravages of dampness and other 
natural enemies. Naturally, as the Record Office is situated in 
the heart of London, dust and dirt were among the most obvious 
of these enemies and many of the records were even in 1886 in 
a very dirty state: indeed, earlier, in the 1860’s, an Assistant 
Keeper had lost the sight of an eye owing to a disease produced 
by the filthy condition of the Treasury records. To-day, although 
no one would claim that it is possible to work among the public 
records and remain altogether unsullied, the amount of dust 
and dirt has been very greatly lessened by the introduction of the 
vacuum-cleaner, and in 1907 of a regular system of cleaning each 
strong room with its contents periodically and thoroughly. 
Careful watch is also kept upon the humidity of the atmosphere 
in these strong rooms, each of which is inspected weekly by an 
Assistant Keeper, who keeps open a vigilant eye for the first 
traces of mildew, for broken window-panes, for signs of the 
presence of rats or mice, for faulty packing of documents, and 
for anything else likely to impair the health of the records. 
Another very recent innovation, the annual “ stock-taking,” 
during which the public search rooms are closed except for urgent 
researches, has given still further opportunity for discovering 
any defects either in the condition or in the arrangement of the 
records. Finally, the task of catching up with the arrears of 
repairs and binding was seriously taken in hand, and the appoint- 
ment in or about 1907 of an Assistant Keeper especially to look 
after this work helped to develop a repairing department whose 
achievements sometimes border on the miraculous. 

The improvement in the arrangement and accessibility of 
the records was equally marked. The accumulations of wholly 
unsorted and unlisted records were reduced to fairly manageable 
dimensions; a methodical arrangement of the contents of the 
strong rooms so that those nearest the search rooms contained 
the classes most in demand, greatly facilitated the process of 
production of documents to searchers; and the introduction of a 
system of reference by letters and numbers representing each 
class and its sub-divisions further simplified this process, though 
the use of these symbols instead of descriptive titles of sources 
by historians is strongly to be deprecated. While production of 
documents in the search-rooms was thus made easier, there was 
a great improvement in the means of reference to the records at 
the disposal of the searcher. The publication of 8. R. Scargill- 
Bird’s Guide to the Public Records in 1891 provided a subject-index 
of a general type infinitely more satisfactory than the antiquated 
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and very incomplete Handbook to the Public Records by F. 8. 
Thomas, which had done duty since 1853. The two re-editions 
of the Guide (1896 and 1908) reflected in some measure in their 
plan the improved and more organic arrangement of the records 
according to the court or department from which they emanated, 
while in the new edition edited by Mr. M. S. Giuseppi in 1923 
this method became the basis of the book’s arrangement, and it 
was left to a full index to provide the guidance to subjects. With 
this Guide and its notes of the means of reference to each class 
and sub-division of the records, and with the eight-volume typed 
Catalogue of Lists and Indexes making readily accessible not only 
the printed and manuscript lists and indexes, whether operative 
or obsolete, methodically arranged round the walls of the Literary 
Search Room, but also the 14,000 or more manuscript volumes 
of Indexes which themselves rank as records, the historian working 
at the Record Office to-day has to complain rather of the multitude 
of his guides than of their scarcity. A great increase in the 
searcher’s freedom of access to the records, especially the depart- 
mental records, also occurred during this latest period. The 
system of permits for and supervision of work upon the depart- 
mental records has gradually been abolished for all but the most 
modern periods—periods, that is, beginning at dates varying for 
the most part—according to the department—between 1850 and 
1885. Requirements such as the “ student’s ticket ’’ of admis- 
sion for literary and historical researches (introduced in 1909, 
when the date to which legal records could be seen without pay- 
ment of fees was advanced from 1760 to 1800), the daily signing 
of a book upon arrival and the prohibition since 1887 of the use 
of ink, can hardly be regarded as limitations upon the searcher’s 
liberty or convenience. 

The publications of this third and latest period reveal the same 
balanced policy as its other activity, a far more systematic 
attempt being made to render accessible as a whole the public 
records actually in the Office. The great series of Calendars of 
modern English State Papers and of departmental documents 
was continued, and even extended by such invaluable additions 
as the Calendar of Treasury Books, while the Registers of the 
Privy Council for the second half of the sixteenth century and 
the earlier seventeenth century were printed in extenso. At the 
same time these calendars were confined strictly to papers in the 
Record Office—a thoroughly sound policy in spite of the some- 
what ill-considered protests which historians have at times made 
against it. Without some such limitation the Record Office 
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would, as had been shown between 1856 and 1886, have spent so 
much time in spoon-feeding historians by seeking to correlate all 
archives and to bring together in print all historical materials, 
that it would have lacked the means and the opportunity to 
arrange, list and make accessible most of the public records 
actually in its own keeping. It was with this in mind that the 
researches in foreign archives were limited to the Italian and 
Spanish archives—though these produced the new Calendars of 
Papal Letters, of State Papers at Rome, Milan and elsewhere in 
Italy, and the important continuations of the Spanish and 
Venetian Calendars. Finally, and with the same object, that 
series of publications which bore least relevance to the proper 
work of the Record Office—the “‘ Rolls Series ”—was discon- 
tinued. Thanks to the economy of time and money thus effected, 
it was possible to make a most successful attempt at the publica- 
tion of the medieval public records in the Office. The hoary and 
ill-justified tradition that such documents must always be printed 
verbatim was abandoned, and thus began a series of Calendars of 
medieval records, largely the work of Assistant Keepers, which 
now rivals in quantity and surpasses in quality the older series of 
Calendars of more modern and departmental papers. Much still 
remains to be done, but the reproach has been removed that the 
Record Office had neglected to make accessible its medieval 
treasures; the Calendar of the Patent Rolls now reaches to 
the middle sixteenth century, those of the Close and Fine Rolls 
are well into the fifteenth century, those of the Charter Rolls 
and Feudal Aids are complete; and besides these there are 
partial Calendars of the Liberate Rolls and of Inquisitions post 
mortem, 

Even so, the progress was felt to be too slow, for calendaring, 
if accurately and thoroughly done, is a lengthy process that 
cannot very easily be over-hurried. Thus, nothing had yet been 
done for whole classes of the records—for example, for nearly all 
the Exchequer records and the bulk of the legal proceedings, 
whether at Common Law, in Chancery or before the various 
‘ conciliar ”’ courts such as the Star Chamber. It was to remedy 
this that a new type of publication, the Lists and Indexes, 
was begun in the early 1890’s. These Lists, of which over fifty 
have now been published, vary a good deal in fullness: some, 
like the Lists of State Papers, merely give the terminal dates of 
each volume of the manuscripts; others, like the Lists of Early 
Chancery Proceedings, give a certain amount of detail about the 
contents of the volume or bundle. But, taken as a whole, they 
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are one of the most valuable publications of the Office, for they 
have made so many more classes readily accessible. There is, 
however, a tendency for even these to be replaced by typed lists 
kept on the shelves in the search rooms, since such lists can be 
produced more rapidly, and (as any list or index will generally 
involve reference to the original document) the expense of printing 
them is perhaps an extravagance. 

Thus, in the third and latest period of its history the Record 
Office followed a systematic and reasoned policy, in which at 
last the three objects of preservation, accessibility and publication, 
set out in Charles Buller’s speech in 1836, each received its proper 
emphasis and share of attention. In this survey of the evolution 
of that policy, many important activities of the Office have 
perforce been omitted—nothing has been said, for example, of 
its connection with local repositories for the custody of manorial 
documents established by the Law of Property Amendment Act 
of 1924; nor of the Rules gradually elaborated to control the 
destruction of valueless public records. However, this brief 
sketch is perhaps sufficient to suggest something of what the Act ahs 
of 1838 has meant to the historian and of what the Record Office im 
has done to preserve, to make accessible and to publish the ; 
historical materials in its custody. And if the historian should 
demand a more convincing witness to the benefits conferred upon 
him by the Record Office, one may point to his own bookshelves 
and remark si monumentum requiris circumspice. 

R. B. WERNHAM. 
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THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL 
CONGRESS 


28 August-4 September 1938 


In spite of the disturbed international situation, the eighth 
meeting of the International Historical Congress in Zurich this 
autumn was a great success. Over 1000 people? from forty- 
four countries attended. Two old members, the U.S.S.R. and 
Japan, were not represented, and the Austrians who attended 
were grouped with the Germans, but, on the other hand, there 
were three additions. China, represented by the distinguished 
scholar Dr. Hu Shi, the Vatican City, and Ireland, which sent a 
single delegation for both the North and the Irish Free State. 
An Indian delegation attended for the first time officially; 
among its members was Father Heras, 8.J., remarkable for his 
ingenious deciphering of the Mohengo Daro inscriptions. More 
Americans than usual were present, amongst them Dr. Buck and 
Professor Notestein, but it is always a matter of regret that a 
larger number are not able to come, and it is to be hoped that 
the new President of the Congress, himself an American, will be 
able to persuade more of his countrymen to attend in future. 

The main purpose of these meetings is to enable scholars of 
different countries to get to know each other personally, and to 
benefit from the new material, and even more from the new 
interpretations of their subjects which the papers read and the 
ensuing discussions reveal. Membership is open to anyone who 
cares to apply and to pay an admission fee of about £1 1s.—a 
fact which is not perhaps so widely realised in England as it 
might be. An organising Committee decides in advance what 
topics are to be discussed, and for the Congress at Zurich this 
Committee severely limited the number of papers that might 
be read. Most of the authors provided summaries of their 
papers, which were published in two volumes available before 
the opening of the Congress.2. The languages used for these 


1 It is usual to speak of the delegates who attend the Congress. In fact there 
are delegates only from some institutions and a few Universities. Most people 
come as private individuals. There is no organised delegation from Great 
Britain. 

* The summaries have now been published in the Bulletin of the International 
Committee for Historical Sciences. This comes out four times a year, and copies 
may be obtained from Professor Penson, Bedford College, London N.W.1. A 
set is available in the library of the Association. 
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reports, as for the actual papers and discussions, were French, 
German, English and Italian. Some British historians found 
that this presented a difficulty, especially to their taking part 
in discussions, but in no case was the use of several languages a 
serious handicap. 

For the first time in its history, the Congress had as its 
President an Englishman—Professor Temperley of Cambridge. 
The number of British historians attending the Congress was 
as usual considerable. Sixty-two announced their intention of 
coming, a figure which compared well with those for France, 
Poland and Italy. These countries sent between eighty-six and 
seventy-three members each, and apart from the Swiss and the 
Germans—many of whom were in fact prevented from coming 
at the last moment—these were the largest national contingents 
at the Congress. The British historians attended either as 
delegates, whether of learned societies or of Universities, or as 
private individuals. The British National Committee of the 
International Committee for Historical Sciences was fully repre- 
sented. Professor Powicke and Professor Postan attended as 
the Chairman and Secretary respectively of this local link with 
the international organisation. The Historical Association, as 
one of the four bodies which elect representatives to the British 
National Committee, was represented by Professor Owen and 
Mr. Hankin. Two of the other bodies which are constituent 
members of the British National Committee were also represented, 
the British Academy by Professor Powicke and Professor 
Temperley, and the Royal Historical Society by Dr. Helen Cam 
and Miss Jamison. Professor Penson, who was to have attended 
as one of the representatives of the Royal Historical Society, 
was unfortunately too ill to do so. The fourth constituent 
member of the British National Committee, the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, did not send a delegate. Besides the 
bodies electing representatives to the British National Committee, 
other British institutions represented were the British Museum 
by Dr. Flower, Mr. Mattingly and Mr. Aldridge; the British 
Records Association by Dr. Irene Churchill; His Majesty’s 
General Register House by Miss Cameron, now Mrs. Dunlop; 
and the Institute of Historical Research by Dr. Helen Cam. 
The Royal Asiatic Society was to have been represented by 
Professor Dodwell, but he was unable to attend. The School of 
Slavonic Studies was represented by Dr. Yakobson, the British 
Archeological Society by Miss Thornley, the Folklore Society by 
Professor Myers, the Jewish Historical Society by Miss Abrahams 
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and Dr. Roth. The number of institutions which sent repre- 
sentatives was surprisingly large when compared with the number 
of Universities—only six—which did the same. Cambridge sent 
Professors Adcock and Clapham, London Professor Webster, 
Manchester Professor Jacob, Sheffield Professor Potter, the 
University of Wales Professor Treharne and the University of 
Nottingham Professor Owen. Though a number of the delegates 
read papers, some of the British historians who did so came as 
private individuals—for example, Professor Douglas of the 
University College of the South-West at Exeter, and Mr. Lennard 
and Mr. Woodward of Oxford, which sent no official representative 
at all. It was noticed with regret that so few of the younger 
historians were present. Some of these who did attend 
commented on the difficulty of getting into touch with the 
people whom they wished to see, or even with the other 
members of the British delegation, but that is so in all congresses, 
and many new contacts were formed. 

The number of speakers from different countries varied 
greatly, France producing the most with forty, and Italy and 
Poland following close behind with thirty-seven and thirty-four 
each. Great Britain accounted for fourteen, of whom Oxford 
contributed four (Professor Powicke, Mr. Lennard, Mr. Woodward 
and Miss Jamison); Cambridge four (Professors Clapham, Postan 
and Temperley and Dr. Helen Cam); and the following one 
each: London University (Professor Webster), the University 
of Manchester (Professor Jacob), Exeter (Professor Douglas), and 
the British Museum (Mr. Mattingly). In addition, a paper was 
read by Mr. Hankin, the Secretary of the Commission for the 
Teaching of History, and another by Miss Scott Thomson, the 
archivist to the Duke of Bedford. 

The British medievalists were strongly represented, especially 
those interested in constitutional and economic history; the 
modernists, though fewer, were also of considerable eminence. 
All these speakers dealt with aspects of English history, and this 
was the more valuable since, in the opinion of at least one 
British delegate, continental historians’ opinion of English 
history tends to be conventional, they seldom study it unless it 
‘happens to affect the development of other countries, and are 
apt to be familiar rather with work done by the more 
cosmopolitan Dutch and Scandinavians. 

Among the British medievalists Professor Powicke read a 
paper on the origins of the English Parliament, stressing the need 
for studying social environment before trying to understand con- 
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stitutional developments. Professor Douglas read a paper on 
English feudalism, after the Norman Conquest, and pointed out 
that English institutions were not so different from those on the 
Continent as has been usually thought. Dr. Cam read a paper on 
feudal franchises from the fourteenth century, in whichshe examined 
how far feudalism survived as a rival to royal power, especially 
in the fifteenth century. Miss Jamison’s paper was on Norman 
feudalism in Southern Italy, and was based on a new edition of 
the Catalogus Baronum of the twelfth century. Professor Jacob 
treated a more ecclesiastical aspect of constitutional history in a 
paper on the English Concordat with the Papacy in 1418, and its 
effects in bringing about reforms in the English Church. In the 
economic section Professor Clapham read a paper on the Domes- 
day survey of Yorkshire, to bring before continental scholars some 
results of English Domesday research, and to elucidate some 
aspects of the Yorkshire survey which has been somewhat neg- 
lected because of its incompleteness. Professor Postan illustrated 
from a mass of documentary material the social and economic 
consequences of the rise in agricultural prices in England between 
1150 and 1300, which he connected with the rise in population. 
Mr. Lennard’s paper on the enclosures in medieval England 
showed that the enclosing movement had started as early as the 
twelfth century, and did not begin suddenly with the Reformation 
and the rise of capitalism, as has sometimes been assumed. In 
the section on numismatics Mr. Mattingly gave a paper on the 
earliest Roman coinage; in that on archives Miss Scott Thomson 
talked about the value of family papers in the seventeenth 
century, and in the section on teaching of history, Mr. Hankin dis- 
cussed the use of radio in schools, with special reference to England. 
Only four English speakers dealt with historical problems in 
periods later than the seventeenth century. Mr. Woodward gave 
a paper on Lord Acton and Liberalism, based on unpublished 
correspondence between Acton and Déllinger. Professor Tem- 
perley and Professor Webster both dealt with aspects of nine- 
teenth-century diplomacy, the first treating the modification 
of British policy with regard to the preservation of Turkish 
territorial integrity, and the second showing how under Palmerston 
British foreign policy was inspired by the ideal of preventing the 
interference of the Eastern Powers in the more democratic West. 
For the sake of convenience, the papers were grouped into 
sixteen different sections, so as to make it possible for listeners to 
hear at any rate the bulk of those papers that interested them in 
any particular field. On the whole, the opinion was that specialists 
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were well catered for, though there were some complaints at the 
scattering of the papers on feudalism among three sections and 
four days, and those whose interests were more catholic inevitably 
found themselves under the necessity of choosing between about 
a dozen papers which were all being read at the same time. Con- 
sidering the field surveyed, the organisation was, however, very 
efficient, and it was the opinion of one prominent British historian 
that the work at Zurich was better organised than at any previous 
Congress. All the papers were read as usual under one roof, in 
this case in the Eidgenéssische Technische Hochschule. A new 
device to help the members to arrive punctually was an illuminated 
time-table in the central hall, where each lecture that was actually 
in progress was indicated by a light. Another innovation was 
the attendance at each of the sessions of a student to collect 
material for a report of the discussions. 

Where the working of the Congress was unsatisfactory, this 
had nothing to do with the preparations made by the Swiss, but 
was the fault of the members themselves. What seems to have 
struck some of the British members particularly was the failure 
of the Chairmen of sessions to exercise adequate control. Chair- 
men were chosen by the Bureau, and usually served for one 
morning or afternoon only. Sometimes they knew little about 
the section over whose meetings they were asked to preside, and 
they sometimes found difficulty in following the languages used. 
They very seldom made any attempt to limit the time of the 
paper, or even of the discussions. This gave undue prominence 
to papers which happened to come first or second on the pro- 
gramme, and cramped later ones. It also had the effect of pre- 
venting some people from joining in discussions because they did 
not want to encroach still further on the already inadequate time 
left for a later paper. Another difficulty was that in some cases 
readers of papers failed to appear, so that other papers had to be 
read as much as an hour before the advertised time, and a large 
audience sometimes arrived to hear a paper just as it was about to 
finish. Perhaps it would make the work of the Congress more 
satisfactory if the Congress Secretariat could prepare a list of 
absentees, and if Chairmen served for more than one session, 80 
that they might feel more intimately connected with their sections, 
and be in a better position to enforce the rules limiting the readers 
of papers to forty minutes and the other speakers to ten. 

The topics which attracted most attention suggest some inter- 
esting trends in contemporary historical study, although it should 
be borne in mind that for the most part those subjects were dis- 
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cussed which had been suggested by the Organising Committee, 
to whom the various national Committees had submitted titles. 
Judging by the number of papers read, the section which attracted 
most attention was that on modern history till 1914. It was 
observed that in this section, and in some others, a large number 
of papers dealt with international relations, but this may have 
been because speakers thought that such topics would be more 
interesting to an audience composed of various nationalities than 
would be a purely domestic subject. Perhaps a more significant 
fact was that a fifth of the papers on modern history dealt with 
pre-War Austria-Hungary and its subject nationalities. Almost 
as many papers dealt with Poland. 

Among the papers on modern history read by foreign histor- 
ians, the following may be mentioned as of particular interest. 
Professor Handelsman, of Poland, gave an illuminating paper on 
the Polish resettlement of Silesia in the nineteenth century, and 
raised the whole question of colonisation inside Europe. Professor 
Friis, of Denmark, gave a paper on Danish foreign policy after 
1864, and emphasised the need for cordial relations between his 
country and Germany. Dr. Goblet gave a paper on the Mediter- 
ranean in the nineteenth century which aroused considerable 
interest. Professor Hartung of Germany, gave a paper on the 
significance of constitutional monarchy. Of the discussions that 
followed the papers it is difficult to give any adequate account, 
as up till now no report has been published, but mention may 
be made of at least two that took place in the section on modern 
history, one after the paper by Professor Webster on liberal 
policy between 1830 and 1841, the other after a paper by Dr. 
Enthoven, of the Netherlands, on German policy and the Agadir 
crisis. The first of these discussions produced a number of 
analogies with the present situation, and some illuminating 
comments on British foreign policy were made by Professor 
Handelsman of Poland, Professor Volpe of Italy, and Dr. Veit 
Valentin, now of the University of London. The second discus- 
sion gave rise to some instructive comments on the origins of 
the Great War by Professor Renouvin of France, and Baron von 
Lancken, who spoke from his own personal experience. 

In the section on law and constitution, in which forty-two 
papers were read, the most outstanding topic seems to have been 
that of corporations and estates, especially their relation to the 
origins of representative assemblies. This theory was again 
expounded by Professor Lousse, of Belgium, and forms the basis 


of the work to be done by the Commission recently set up with 
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him as Secretary to study this aspect of constitutional history, 
Professor Olivier Martin, of France, dealt with a kindred problem 
in his paper on the policy of the French kings with regard to 
the provincial estates. Professor Halphen, of France, who spoke 
in the medieval section, on the idea of the state in the Carolingian 
epoch, dealt with another aspect of constitutional history. He 
showed that the Carolingian rulers exercised their authority 
partly as the living embodiment of the same idea that found 
expression in the Biblical Jewish kings. 

In the medieval section, which accounted for thirty-four of 
the papers heard at the Congress, considerable emphasis was laid 
on the origins of national sentiment, a subject suggested for 
discussion by the French National Committee; papers were read 
on its growth among the Hungarians, Poles, Rumanians, Lithuan- 
ians, Luxemburgers and Catalans. Among the speakers on less 
controversial subjects, the most outstanding was Professor R. 
Holtzmann, of Germany, who gave a paper on the idea of 
world sovereignty as expressed in the medieval Empire. Frau 
Uhlirz, of Germany, read a study on Otto IIL. Professor 
Ganshof, of Belgium, dealt with the growth of towns between 
the Loire and the Rhine, and had the rare courtesy to cut short 
his paper in order that there might be enough time for an addi- 
tional speaker who had been added to the programme at the last 
moment. In the section on Church history, M. Fliche, of France, 
gave a most stimulating paper on the present state of the study 
of medieval ecclesiastical history in France. 

The section devoted to philosophy and ideas heard thirty- 
one papers, of which more were devoted to the history of drama 
than to any other one subject. 

A special section of historical demography, under the egis of 
Professor Bourdon, of France, contained as many as twenty-seven 
papers. They dealt with the question of population, its growth 
and decline at various times and in various places, and the his- 
torical significance of these and other phenomena connected with 
them. Some of these papers were of particular interest to econo- 
mic historians, especially that on the population of Swiss towns, 
read by Dr. Wyler, of Switzerland; that on the connection be- 
tween population and economic development from the eighteenth 
century till to-day, by Professor Bourdon, of France; and that 
by Professor Cavaignac, also of France, on the problem of 
generations in history. Professor Toutain, of France, argued 
from archeological and other evidence that the population of 
Roman Gaul could not have been much less than the high estimate 
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of Camille Jullian: the evidence was not quite conclusive, but 


was weighty. 

The section on economic and social history heard twenty- 
seven papers, some of which particularly caught the attention 
of British observers. Professor Latouche, of France argued 
against the existence of the true villa in North-western Gaul, but 
some of his conclusions were disputed by Professor Perrin, of 
France, who himself read a remarkable paper on charters of 
franchise and declarations of rights in Lorraine. Other import- 
ant papers bearing on agrarian history were those by Professor 
Rutkowski on seignorial revenues in Poland, and by Professor 
Janulaitis, of Lithuania, on the abolition of serfdom in his 
country. The only important paper on industrial affairs was 
read by Professor Laurent, of Belgium, on the output of the 
woollen industry in Ypres in the fourteenth century. On 
commerce and commercial development there were, however, 
many papers. Of these, the most outstanding was the philo- 
sophical survey by Professor Sapori, of Italy, on the international 
trade of the Middle Ages, which started from the assumption 
that “ we can now consider that the thesis of Sombart has been 
refuted.” For the North, Professor Rérig, of Germany, spoke 
vigorously on the strength of the entrepreneur in the trade of 
Flanders and the Hanse towns: not all those present agreed with 
him. Professor Hauser, of France, argued that Richelieu was more 
enlightened than Colbert in his views and policy bearing on the 
Levant trade. Professor Doucet, of France, threw some light 
on the prosperity of France in the sixteenth century from notarial 
archives. Some of the conclusions drawn by M. Cahen, of France, 
as to the physical size and significance of commercial transactions 
in the eighteenth century, in his communication on the economic 
exchanges between France and Switzerland, led to a brisk dis- 
cussion, in which it was argued that he tended to minimise their 
importance unduly. Lastly, an important politico-economic 
communication was made by Dr. Demoulin, of Belgium, on the 
Free Trade policy of William I of the Netherlands. 

The section on ancient history was rather disappointing 
because of the number of speakers who failed to appear. Out 
of the sixteen who should have read papers between 29 August 
and 1 September, only seven did so, and even if the defaulters 
had attended, the representation of ancient history would have 
been weaker than at Oslo or Warsaw. This is in part explained 
by the fact that there was an Epigraphio Congress at Amsterdam 
at the same time, at which a number of the more distinguished 
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historians made an appearance. There were, however, some 
excellent papers on ancient history read at Zurich, notably that 
by Professor Zeiss, of Germany, on the problem of continuity 
of the occupation of various sites between the Roman Empire 
and the rise of the Carolingian culture, that by Professor Cardanali 
of Italy, on original and derivative elements in the organisation 
of the Roman Empire, and that by M. Panaitescu of Rumania, on 
Roman influence in Dacia. But though all three were outstand- 
ingly interesting, they provoked little discussion, partly because 
of the absence of some of the scholars best qualified to express 
an opinion. A communication which did provoke animated 
discussion was made by Professor Waleck-Czernicki of Poland, 
who produced a startling criticism of Augustus. Another valuable 
discussion followed the paper by Professor Groh of Czecho- 
slovakia, on the origins of the alphabet. The section was not 
strictly limited to political history, and two valuable contributions 
were made, one by Professor Ussani of Italy, on the knowledge 
of Latin literature in the Orient at the time of the Roman Empire, 
and another by M. Blanchet of France, on relics of Roman 
culture in the Middle Ages. A legalistic paper on the con- 
stitution of the Principate was given by Professor Zmigryder- 
Konopka, which attested to the vitality of Roman studies in 
Poland. But in the opinion of one British observer the Congress 
did not do well in ancient history, and the blame for this 
must lie at the door of the English scholars, who did not take 
their fair share in it, although one of the topics suggested for 
discussion—that of the early Principate—is one on which they 
are well able to speak with authority. 

In general, it was noticeable that the papers in all sections 
tended to be more specialised than usual, though some large 
topics were treated in the section on historical method and the 
teaching of history, notably by Professor Lhéritier of France, 
in his study of international history, and by Professor Jorga, 
the most outstanding of the Rumanian historians, who read a 
paper on the enduring elements in history. 

One aspect of the work of the Congress which might have 
surprised anyone unfamiliar with its methods was the amount of 
attention devoted to subjects whose importance to the study of 
history is not always recognised. Three sections out of the total 
sixteen were devoted to prehistory, archives and numismatics 
respectively, but this gives a rather exaggerated idea of the 
importance of these subjects, for in fact not many papers were 
read in any of the sections—in fact only fourteen in the largest 
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of them, that on archives. The section on numismatics was, 
moreover, not so strictly technical as might have been supposed 
from its title, for it contained papers of general interest for the 
study of economic history, such as the light that coins can throw 
on the history of prices. The section on archives naturally 
contained many papers of considerable interest to all historians, 
since they dealt with the problem of historical sources, and the 
methods and problems of documentary research. Some of the 
more specialised topics dealt with in this section were how to 
detect forgeries, the value of family papers, and the way in which 
national archives can be split up as the result of conquest and 
annexation. Of particular interest to archivists, though a source 
of pleasure to nearly all the members of the Congress, was the 
display of documents prepared by Dr. Largiadér in the Record 
Office of Zurich. 

In the sections dealing primarily with the more scientific 
aspects of history, the relations of scholars were to a large extent 
unaffected by current political prejudices, and historians from all 
countries were able to meet on an equal footing of friendliness. 
But even a cursory survey of the papers summarised in the 
volumes of the Bulletin of the International Committee for Historical 
Sciences reveals at once that much more attention was devoted 
to subjects obviously more controversial. The atmosphere of 
international tension in which the Zurich Congress was held 
naturally reacted on the historians of the various nationalities, 
but the opinion of many observers, expressed by one of the 
British party, was that in all the discussions ‘‘ a common intellec- 
tual background is taken for granted. In spite of great differences 
of opinion and deep national attachments, at times one might 
almost say national prejudices, there is still a common fund of 
culture, a language of ideas common to all educated people.” } 
Events of the last few years may have hardened the nationalism 
in some countries, and there was a certain suggestion of advertise- 
ment in some of the papers and discussions, but on the whole 
the international political situation was so serious that minor 
animosities were forgotten. The Bureau was still quite able to 
maintain its decorous traditions, and a newcomer was able to 
appreciate the Congress’s tradition of friendship and collaboration 
between scholars of all nations. 

The atmosphere of enduring international co-operation was 
particularly apparent on the numerous commissions that continue 
the work of collaborative scholarship between congresses. The 


 E. L. Woodward in the Spectator (9 September 1938). 
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nature and composition of these commissions have been described 
by Professor Baxter and by the late Professor Tout,! and the 
record of their achievements has been brought down to 1936 by 
Professor Penson and Mr. Hankin.” 

At Zurich four new commissions were created: one for the 
study of Church history, one for the study of the history of 
Central Europe, another for the study of the Near East, and the 
last for the study of the Far East. It was noticeable that three 
of these commissions were formed on a rather different principle 
from any others before created: they were not for the study of 
any particular branch of history, nor for the study of a particular 
period, but were arranged on a regional basis. The Secretary- 
General has always emphasised the need for commissions, and 
has encouraged their growth; but in this case three of the new 
commissions were founded through the energy of the retiring 
President. 

As was only natural, there were some changes in the personnel 
of the British representatives who sit on fourteen out of the total 
twenty-nine commissions. The death of Mr. H. P. Biggar deprived 
the Commission for Voyages and Discoveries of a distinguished 
British member, but Professor Penson still continues to represent 
Great Britain. Professor Baxter, who was unfortunately unable 
to attend the Congress, retired from his Chairmanship of the com- 
mission responsible for the publication of the Annual Bibliography 
of Historical Literature. Professor Constable had resigned from 
the Commission for Iconography. Dr. Helen Cam remains 
the British representative on the Commission for Medieval 
Assemblies and Estates, and also continues to sit on the Com- 
missions for Constitutions and for Bibliographical Abbreviations. 
Professor Penson remains on the Commission for Diplomatic 
History, where in her absence her place was taken by Miss 
McLachlan, who was able to promise to supply lists of the 
Spanish diplomats. Mr. Mattingly was elected Vice-President 
of the Commission on Numismatics. 

The permanent commissions are the hands of the Congress; 
the Bureau is its head. When, at the inspiration of the late 
Professor Pirenne, the international meetings were resumed in 
1923, the need was felt for some co-ordinating body. In 1926 
the Bureau was set up. It was composed of ten members, with a 
permanent Secretariat to supervise the work of the Commissions, 


























































































































1 Hisrory, vol, xv, no. 57 (April 1930): Royal Hist. Soc. Trans., 4th series, 
vol. x. 


* Hisrory, vol, xxi, no. 82 (Sept. 1936). 
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control expenditure, publish regular reports of the work done and 

for the quinquennial congresses. A larger body—the 
Assembly—was also set up ; it is composed of delegates from each 
country that is a member of the Congress, and meets twice 
between Congresses. At Zurich considerable changes took place 
in the personnel of the Bureau. The choice of Dr. Leland, of the 
US.A., to succeed Professor Temperley as President for the next 
five years was particularly popular, since he has been one of the 
most active and unselfish members of the Bureau since its 
foundation. For a time he served as treasurer—a most appropriate 
function for someone of his nationality, since it was American 
money, from the Rockefeller Foundation, that made possible the 
work of the Congress in its early days. At the closing plenary 
session at Zurich, Dr. Leland was installed officially, and he took 
advantage of this meeting, which might have been purely formal, 
to make an impressive speech in defence of historical scholarship 
and liberty of speech. As Vice-Presidents Professor Nabholz 
of Switzerland, and Professor Jorga, an ex-Prime Minister of 
Rumania, who was at one time tutor to King Carol, succeeded 
Professor Dembinski of Poland, and Herr Geheimrat Professor 
Brandi of Germany. Of the retiring Vice-Presidents, one had 
just celebrated his eightieth birthday, and had had the pleasure 
of hearing a paper by his daughter, Mlle. Dembinska, very well 
received by the section on modern history. The other had 
been presented shortly before the Congress with a collection of 
articles written to celebrate his seventieth birthday. Five new 
members took their places as ordinary members of the Bureau. 
These were Professor Ganshof of Belgium, who on numerous 
occasions had been a focal point of Congress life, Professor 
‘Handelsman of Poland, Professor R. Holtzmann of Germany, 
and His Excellency Professor Volpe of Italy, who had headed the 
Italian delegation, and whose interventions in discussion, as well 
as his speech at the closing session of the Assembly, were full of 
wit and brilliance. Mr. Woodward of Oxford, took his place as 
representative of Great Britain, and was entrusted with the office 
of Treasurer in succession to Professor Nabholz. Professor 
Temperley remained on the Bureau as one of its advisers, joining 
in this office another former President, Professor Koht, who 
combines a Professorship of History with the portfolio for Foreign 
Affairs in Norway. Among all these changes the Secretary- 
General, Professor Lhéritier of France, continued in office, and 
on his suggestion a small ceremony took place in the Salle de 
PAthenée at Geneva to commemorate the foundation of the 
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Bureau there in 1926. An inscription was placed on one of the 
walls opposite that recording the foundation of the Red Cross in 
1873. 

Perhaps there were fewer notable historians than at the 
Congresses held in Berlin and London before the War, but for 
those who do not remember those meetings of giants, there seemed 
to be a considerable number of celebrated people at Zurich. 
Any attempt to mention them must, of course, be liable to false 
emphasis. One may happen to hear a particularly striking paper, 
but at the same time miss another even more brilliant; modern 
and medieval historians will not necessarily be impressed by the 
same experts ; one’s opinion is influenced by whoever happens to 
be staying in the same hotel or travelling in the same carriage on 
an excursion ; it is easier to get to know historians whose language 
one happens to understand. The foregoing references to a few 
of the speakers at the Congress, though naturally incomplete and 
to some extent subjective, may, however, give some idea of how 
distinguished a gathering there was at the lectures and discussions 
of the eighth International Historical Congress. 

The Congress also had its moments of relaxation. Whether 
the broadcast talks given by Professor Temperley and some of 
the other historians should be put into this category, is a matter 
of opinion. Mr. Hankin’s taking a class in a local boys’ school 
seems to have been a more enjoyable adventure. As for the wives 
who accompanied the historians, the Swiss Ladies’ Committee 
offered them a continual programme of entertainment, if not of 
relaxation. There were tours of the town in cars or by “promenades 
a pied en groupes.” There were expeditions to the local chocolate 
factory, to Winterthur to see Dr. Reinhart’s picture-gallery, to 
Kisiedeln where the abbot showed the archives and MSS. of” 
the house, and over the lake to the castle of Rapperswill, where 
Polish nationalists rallied when their country had ceased to have 
any political existence. On the excursions to Winterthur and 
Rapperswill, as well as on several others to Swiss beauty spots, 
the ladies were accompanied by many of the delegates and other 
official members of the Congress. Some historians who preferred 
to meet their friends and discuss the papers read at the Congress 
without going on excursions were very grateful for the thought- 
fulness of the Swiss Organising Committee, which had placed the 
local Studentheim at the disposal of the members of the Congress. 


1 As far as possible this article has been written in consultation with other 
British members of the Congress, who are experts in various fields and to whom 
the writers are very grateful. But even so the views expressed cannot be other 
than incomplete and subjective. 
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Here they could get lunch or tea, and as the building was near the 
place where the Congress sat, it served as a most useful rendezvous 
for continuing discussions and meeting experts. In the even- 
ings the Swiss Organising Committee, under Dr. Hoffmann, 
and assisted by the friendly hospitality of the City Guilds and 
some of the private families of Zurich, entertained the historians 
and their wives at a series of parties, and even organised three 
dances. As several of the members of the Congress said, with 
more truth than originality, “ Der Kongress tanzt.” They might 
also have said that it sang, for at two of the dances national 
songs were sung, among them some particularly fine Rumanian 
folk-songs by M. Bratulescu. Socially as well as scientifically, the 
Congress was very successful, and all the members were particularly 
grateful to Professor Nabholz and the other members of the 
Executive Committee, Professor Gagliardi, Dr. Largiadér and Dr. 
Hoffmann, to say nothing of the Congress staff for having 
organised in the midst of European unrest and anxiety such a very 
pleasant and stimulating meeting. 


B. BEHRENS. 
JEAN O. McLACHLAN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


WE wish to remind readers that the Annual-General Meeting of the 
Association will be held at Manchester 4-7 January, 1939. An 
attractive programme has been arranged by the local branch, and in 
view of the criticism that has been made of the poor attendance at 
meetings held out of London, it is hoped that as many members as 
possible will give the meeting their support. Any who were present 
on the last occasion when the Association visited Manchester will 
recall the success of that meeting and will anticipate a pleasant and 
profitable repetition: certainly the organising committee is sparing 
no labour to ensure such a result. The Annual Address will be given 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., F.R.S., 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester, and the Discussion Meeting 
will be concerned with “ The Teaching of Current Affairs. What is 
required of the History Teacher?” Speakers expected to take part 
include Mr. W. P. Crozier, editor of the Manchester Guardian, Mr. John 
Coatman (North Regional Director of the B.B.C.), Miss M. G. Clarke 
(Head Mistress, Manchester High School), and Mr. A. C. F. Beales 
(Lecturer in Education, King’s College, University of London). The 
programme also includes other lectures and a variety of social engage- 
ments. Accommodation has been arranged at very reasonable rates 
at Ashbourne Hall, the women students’ hall of residence, at Fallow- 
field. Anyone wishing for detailed information can obtain it from the 
Secretary, Historical Association, 29 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 


* * 





* * Oo * 





Ir is satisfactory to learn that arrangements are being made for a 
second session of the Vacation School for Revision Courses in History 
to be held at Aberystwyth in the Easter Vacation, 6-13 April, 1939. 
The courses planned include ‘‘ Constitutional Developments in England 
in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries”’ (by Professor R. F. 
Treharne): “ Factors in Economic Change in Tudor and Stuart 
England ” (by Mr. E. Hughes) : ‘‘ European Alliances and International 
Diplomacy 1815-1914” (by Mr. W. N. Medlicott): ‘ International 
Relations: Versailles to Locarno” (by Mr. S. Herbert): and “ The 
Special Characteristics of Modern Welsh History” (by Mr. R. T. 
Jenkins). The fee for the course, including tuition, use of class and 
hostel libraries, and accommodation with full board, will be £6 6s. 
(£5 15s. 6d. for members of the Association). Those wishing to register 
for one of the courses are asked to do so as early as possible, for reading 
lists will be sent to members of each seminar as soon as a minimum 
number of six have registered for the course. The last date for 
registration is 15 January, 1939. Forms can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Historical Association, 29 Gordon Sq., W.C.1, but any 
inquiries concerning the courses should be sent to Professor R. F. 
Treharne, Hill Side, Bryn-y-Mor, Aberystwyth. 


* * * * * * 
On 18 November T’he Times printed the following letter over the 


names of Sir Charles Grant Robertson (President of the Association), 
Dr. G. P. Gooch, Professor A. J. Grant, Professor W. J. Harte, Professor 
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F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Dr. A. G. Little, Mr. C. H. K. Marten (Past Presi- 
dents) and Dr. J. F. Nichols (Hon. Secretary) :— 


Never has there been so keen an interest in, or so great a need for wise judg- 
ment on, foreign and domestic affairs; never has the study of history been so 
clearly the indispensable basis for such judgment. We make no apology, there- 
fore, for seeking your aid in our campaign to obtain for the study of history in all 
our schools the conditions which the experience of the members of the Historical 
Association, most of them teachers of history in school or university, has shown 
to be essential for success. 

The task of making history in the widest interpretation of that subject in- 
telligible and interesting to = and girls, is, obviously, very difficult, and it is 
impossible unless the teacher has an adequate knowledge of the subject and is 

vided with adequate equipment. Yet it is most unusual to find a school 
ae a special history room with its essential reference books, text-books, 
historical atlases, wall ee pictures, etc., and other necessary equipment always 
available in one place. In reorganizing existing schools, and in planning new 
schools, care is rightly taken to ensure that special rooms, equipment, and appara- 
tus, together with qualified teachers, are provided for science, art, geography, 
domestic subjects and craft work of all kinds. In most cases no such provision 
is being made or apparently even thought to be necessary, for the teaching and 
study of history. All, therefore, that we ask is that the claims of history should 
be recognized and treated as of equal importance with those of other subjects. 

For this reason we, president and = presidents of the Historical Association, 
plead for your powerful support on behalf of a subject in the school curriculum, 
the supreme importance of which is that it is an indispensable element in the 
preparation of children for the responsible duties they will have todischarge as 
citizens of the British Commonwealth to the world of to-day and to-morrow. 


* * * * * * 


Tue Association has always maintained a lively interest in the study 
of local history, and through its Local History Committee has done much 
to further interest in these studies. It welcomes another indication 
of the growing interest aroused in such work. The National Council of 
Social Service has decided to appoint a local history committee which 
will work in conjunction with the national and local specialist bodies 
interested in local history studies. It will be ready to act as a link 
between local efforts and national organisation. To this end it will 
assist in promoting conferences, arranging courses for local group 
leaders, advising on local history recording schemes, organising local 
history exhibitions, and developing local publications designed to sus- 
tain interest in local history. The committee will work through rural 
community councils. It administers a small fund provided by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, from which grants may occasionally 
be obtained for local schemes. It would seem that the work best 
suited to local groups is the collection of village records dealing with 
all aspects of village life, including not only the study of the past, but 
also of present-day problems. Such work should include the recording 
of field- and place-names, the discovery and listing of village documents 
and records, the recording of local dialect, songs, traditions, super- 
stitions, and customs, and the collecting of village photographs. 

The committee set up by the National Council of Social Service will 
periodically publish leaflets to assist those engaged in such work. They 
will not be scientific papers, but brief guides to suggest how village 
people might be encouraged to take a greater interest in local history with 
the assistance of the existing historical and archeological societies. 


* * * * * * 


Tue Secretary of the Royal Historical Society announces that a 
competition will be held in 1940 for a Gold Medal and money prize of 
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£50. The prize will be awarded to the writer of the best essay on a 
subject to be selected by the candidate, dealing with Scottish history 
within the reigns of James I to James VI inclusive, provided each 
subject has been previously submitted to and approved by the Council 
of the Royal Historical Society. Essays must be sent in not later than 
31 October, 1940. They must be genuine works of research based on 
original materials, and must not have been hitherto published or 
awarded any other prize. Further particulars can be obtained from 
The Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
S.W.10. 


* * * * * * 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for a continuation during next year 
of the highly successful holiday tours arranged by the Association. 
At the time of going to press only provisional plans are available. The 
include a tour of Provence, 6-13 April—in conjunction with the Classical 
Association—led by Professor and Mrs. Dobson ; an Easter tour of the 
Marches of Wales (leader Mr. A. J. Richard); and a tour of Cumberland 
and the Western Highlands taking place about the end of August 
(led by Mr. W. T. McIntire). There will in all probability be a fourth 
tour led by Professor Hamilton Thompson. As in previous years, the 
tours will be arranged by The Wayfarers Travel Agency. 


* * * * * * 


WE have been asked to bring to the notice of members of the Associa- 
tion the kind offer of the Economic History Society to supply two of 
its recent publications at reduced rates to members of the Historical 
Association. These pamphlets are :— 


Air Photography and the Evolution of the Corn Field. By E. Cecil 
Curwen. 2nd edn. revised. 

Economic and Social History. A Book List for Schools. Edited by 
A. F. W. Pratt. 


The prices of these two publications are ls. and ls. 6d. respectively. 
They are offered at the reduced rates 6d. and 1s. respectively. 


* + oe + © * 


PAMPHLETs recently distributed :— 


111. Medieval Trade Routes. By J. N. L. Baker. : 
XXVII. Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature for the Year 1937. Edited 
by F. J. Routledge. 


The price of the former to non-members is 2s. ld. and of the latter 
1s. 7d. (post free). Members can obtain extra copies at 1s. ld. and 10d. 
each respectively (post free) from the offices of the Association. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Proressor Powicke writes from Oriel College, Oxford i 
Mr. Conway Davies’s review of Mr. Wilkinson’s book in the June 
number of History } prompts me to ask three questions : 


1. What are the merits and demerits of the “‘ Manchester school,” 
if there is such a thing? The reviewer seems to suggest that one de- 


1 Ante, xx, No. 89, p. 72. 
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merit is uncertain writing about matters which are still objects of 
controversy, but I should have thought that this was a general 
tendency, rather than a characteristic of a particular group of scholars. 

2. Why is Mr. Wilkinson’s work unconvincing? In some respects 
it raises doubts in my mind, but if I had reviewed the book in a 
historical periodical, I should have tried to indicate the reasons for my 
opinion. The book seems to me to deserve very careful consideration. 

3. Why does Mr. Conway Davies think that the solution of the 
problems of parliamentary history in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries is to be found in the plea rolls? Mr. Conway Davies is a 
distinguished scholar, and it would be of great interest to have his 
answer to this question. In asking this question I intend no implica- 
tion whatever, except a desire to know the answer. 

I know that the cases edited by Mr. Sayles, in his valuable volumes 
published by the Selden Society, throw light upon the activity of 
King in parliament and King in Council, but Mr. Conway Davies 
obviously has something more far-reaching in mind, so far-reaching 
as to make Mr. Wilkinson’s studies otiose. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXXXVII.—CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN AND THE LIBERAL IMPERIALIsts, 
(1906-1908).2 


Sm Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN was prime minister of Great 
Britain from December 1905 until April 1908, and the importance 
of this period in British foreign policy is unquestioned. In January 
1906 there were military conversations with France in connection with 
the Algeciras crisis; in August 1907 came the announcement of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement. These two developments, which saw 


1 BrstiogRaPHicaL Notre.—Of the various official collections of diplomatic 
documents, the following may be consulted for the Campbell-Bannerman period : 

Gooch, G. P., and Temperley, H., British Documents on the Origins of the War, 
1898-1914, vols. 3, 4, 5 and 6; Lepsius, J., Mendelssohn Bartholdy, A., Thimme, 
F., Die grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, vols. 21-25; and 
Die belgischen Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges (the “ erster Ergiinz- 
ungsband ”’ and the “ erster Kommentarband ’’). 

On Campbell-Bannerman himself the standard life is that by J. A. Spender— 
The Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 2 vols., London, 1923. 
For his period as prime minister, the following biographies are of first-rate im- 
portance: Spender, J. A., and Asquith, C., Life of Herbert Henry Asquith, Lord 
Oxford and Asquith, 2 vols., London, 1932; Wolf, L., Life of the first Marquess 
of Ripon, 2 vols., London, 1921; Nicolson, H., Sir Arthur Nicolson, Bart., first 
Lord Carnock, London, 1930; Maurice, Sir F., Haldane, 1865-1915, London, 1937. 

To these may be added: Grey, Viscount, Twenty-Five Years, 2 vols., London, 
1925; Haldane, R. B., Before the War, London, 1920, and An Autobiography, 
London, 1929; Lloyd George, D., War Memoirs, vol. 1, London, 1933; Lee, 
Sir 8., King Edward VII, vol. u, London, 1927; Churchill, W. 8., The World 
Crisis, 1911-1914, London, 1923. 

On Grey himself (in addition to his own Twenty-Five Years) the outstanding 
study in English is by G. M. Trevelyan, Grey of Falloden. There is also a Ger- 
man study by H. Lutz, Lord Grey und der Weltkrieg, Berlin, 1927 (translated 
into English as Lord Grey and the World War, London, 1928.) G. P. Gooch 
has a section on Grey in Before the War, vol. 1, London, 1938. M. Boveri in 
Sir Edward Grey und das Foreign Office, Berlin, 1933, makes an interesting 
attempt to explore the working of the Foreign Office and the making of British 

olicy. 
. On Liberal party history, with special reference to the dissensions between 
imperialists and radicals, in addition to the biographies mentioned above, reference 
may be made to: Gardiner, A. G., Life of Sir William Harcourt, 2 vols., London, 
1923; Crewe, Marquess of, Lord Rosebery, 2 vols., London, 1931. The origins 
of the Liberal Imperialist schism are explored in Tyler, J. E., The Struggle for 
Imperial Unity, 1868-1895, London, 1938. 

For an account of Anglo-German naval rivalry (1898-1914), Woodward, 
E. L., Great Britain and the German Navy, Oxford, 1935, is indispensable. The 
oe military conversations with France and Belgium and their bearing on 

ritish foreign policy are studied in Tyler, J. E., The British Army and the Con- 
tinent, 1904-1914, London, 1938. On Anglo-German relations, see Mowat, 
R. B., Great Britain and Germany in the early Twentieth Century, in the English 
Historical Review, July, 1931. Anglo-German trade-rivalry is discussed in Hoff- 
man, R. J. 8., Great Britain and the German Trade Rivalry, 1875-1914, London, 
1933. Maddox, W. P., Foreign Relations in British Labour Politics, Cambridge 
(Mass.), 1934, is an interesting attempt to explore Labour reactions on foreign 
issues between 1900 and 1924. . 

For British foreign policy in general Halévy, E., Histoire du Peuple Anglais, 
Epilogue II, Paris, 1932; Ensor, R. C. K., England, 1870-1914, Oxford, 1936, 
and Spender, J, A., Fifty Years of Europe, London, 1933, should all be consulted. 
Mr. Spender’s Life, Journalism and Politics, 2 vols., London, 1927, is also of t 
value (especially for the history of the Liberal party) as the reminiscences of one 
in close touch with affairs during periods of Liberal government. 
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Britain advance further into the anti-German camp, are in them- 
selves sufficient to endow these years with unique importance. They 
do not, however, stand alone. The same period saw the failure of a 
determined effort to improve Anglo-German relations via the naval 
question, and the Haldane reforms which provided the necessary 
military reorganisation in view of British commitments to France. 
In short, the keynote of the period was one of continuity of policy; 
indeed, the foreign policy of the Balfour government was not only 
adopted, but developed. 

This fact has occasioned speculation. Should not the change of 
government in 1905 have led to a change, or at least a modification, of 
the existing policy? The new head of the British government was an 
unrepentant Gladstonian; he had endured unpopularity and worse 
during the Boer War, owing to his devotion to what he took to be the 
principles of orthodox Liberalism. He had given no indication that 
he, any more than Morley or Harcourt, had abandoned the party 
traditions of opposition to foreign alliances, the cultivation of the 
Concert of Europe and devotion to peace. These general considera- 
tions alone suggest that the change of government would have led 
at least to a change of emphasis in policy if to nothing more radical. 

Other, more specific considerations appear to justify the same 
conclusion. The decisive character of the Liberal victory in the 
general election of 1906 was due in the main to the country’s devotion 
to free trade. Nevertheless it was helped by an unmistakable reaction 
against the imperialism of the recent Conservative governments as 

rsonified in Joseph Chamberlain, as well as by the increasing demand 
for bold measures of social reform. 

After such an electoral upheaval an all-round reversal of 
Conservative policy would seem inevitable, in connection with fiscal 
policy (there could be no more dabbling with protection), trade- 
unionism, education and South Africa. But why should it be limited 
to domestic or colonial policy? Was the agreement with France, the 
chef d’oeuvre of Conservative foreign policy, really compatible with the 
Liberal policy of avoiding entangling engagements with foreign Powers 
and the cultivation of the Concert of Europe? It would surely be an 
obviously “ Liberal ’’ policy to try to mitigate some of the potential 
evils of this Hntente by seeking to improve relations with Germany. 

The new government was, by its very Liberalism, well qualified 
to — such a policy. The oldest of Liberal traditions was devotion 
to free trade, and in recent months this had temporarily over-ridden all 
other differences within the party, and had undoubtedly won the 
election. Free trade had an important bearing upon foreign policy. 
For years, now, protection in England had had an anti-German bias; 
the industrial and commercial advances of that country having been 
constantly held up as the greatest menace to Britain’s continued 
prosperity. It is true that in his early days at the Colonial Office 
Chamberlain had scoffed at the German “ bogey ”’, but his attitude had 
sufficiently changed by 1903 to alarm the German emperor. Later, 
the protectionist movement was to become even more obviously 
anti-German. Thus the new Liberal government was to this extent 
m a far better position to pursue a policy of Anglo-German 
rapprochement than a protectionist government could ever be. As 
Haldane put it in his conversation with the Kaiser in September 1906, 
“there was a great opening for international free-trade development 
which would smooth other relations.”’ 
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It is true, on the other hand, that there was a strong franco 
tradition in the Liberal party. With one important exception (on 
Rosebery), Liberals of all shades had joined the chorus of approval 
which greeted the Entente of 1904. But few realised, as Rosebery did, 
that it was not simply a settlement of outstanding differences between 
the two countries, but also a momentous act involving Britain in the 
see-saw of continental forces. Most Liberals regarded it simply as a 
goodwill settlement putting an end to twenty years of friction with a 
Power for whose democratic institutions they had a definite fondness, 
Why should not this Hntente be made the model for others—with 
Russia, for instance, or with Germany? If so, it was by no means 
incompatible with the Gladstonian principle of showing no undue 
bias towards any one Power. 

Something very like this view of foreign policy was eloquently 
expressed by Campbell-Bannerman in his first public speech as prime 
minister on 21 December, 1905. It is true that he promised firmly 
to maintain the Zntente with France and the treaty with Japan, but he 
went on to speak of cultivating good relations with Russia, Germany 
and the United States. The French Hntente, in short, was not 
incompatible with the establishment of friendly relations with other 
Powers. As the prototype of other ententes its maintenance could 
fittingly find a place in Liberal foreign policy. 

There were thus two powerful forces tending to drive the new 
government in the direction of improved relations with Germany. 
There was a third, which was probably stronger than either—a desire 
to reduce expenditure on armaments, especially naval armaments. 
The Liberals had in view a large and expensive social programme ; they 
were in no mind to jeopardise it by an expensive naval policy. Naval 
rivalry was already impressing public opinion in both England and 
Germany, and already beginning to dominate all other issues between 
the two countries. An understanding with Germany was thus essential 
if the heavy burden of naval expenditure was to be lightened. Apart 
from any personal inclinations which he may have had, Campbell. 
Bannerman was thus obliged by his position as Liberal leader to work 
for the cessation of what already threatened to become an armaments 
race in the North Sea. 

Such was the fair promise of Liberal foreign policy in December 
1905; accommodation all round, with special reference to Germany. 
It had little fulfilment; the Liberal reversal of Conservative policy 
was, in fact, to be confined to domestic and colonial issues, and in this 
consists the “ problem ’’ of the Campbell-Bannerman period. Whether 
the solution is to be found, as is often hinted, in the power and influence 
of the Liberal Imperialist group in the ministry, or in the force of 
circumstances over which individuals in Great Britain at least, had 
little or no control, is a question of some importance. 


wu 


The strength of the Liberal Imperialist group in the new govern- 
ment is undeniable. Asquith (the second man in the government), 
Grey and Haldane went to the Exchequer, the Foreign Office and the 
War Office respectively. The story of the way in which Grey and 
Haldane almost forced themselves on Campbell-Bannerman, and on 
their own terms, is well known, and need not be repeated here. Yet 
two relevant points might well be mentioned. The prime minister 
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would probably have defied them had he formed his government after, 
instead of before, the general election. The enormous majority which 
he won was a victory for the traditional Liberalism for which he him- 
self stood, certainly not for the neo-Liberalism of Haldane or Rosebery. 
Thus the shrewdness of Balfour in resigning and not dissolving was 
justified to the extent that he forced his successor, in his uncertainty, 
to form a much more right-wing government than he would otherwise 
have done. Similarly, the Liberal Imperialists were enabled to 
establish a much more powerful hold over the new government than 
their influence in the party and the country warranted. Nevertheless, 
a knowledge of the circumstances under which Campbell-Bannerman 
formed his ministry makes it clear that his concessions to Grey and 
Haldane cannot be ascribed to personal weakness, but to a natural 
anxiety to avoid the worst sin of a political leader—splitting his party. 

Further, it is most instructive to notice that the first person of 
whom he thought for the Foreign Office in his desperate endeavour 
to avoid Grey was Lord Cromer.’ It is hardly likely that Cromer, 
who had helped powerfully to bring the French Entente into being, 
would have signalised his tenure of this office, by reversing the policy 
of his predecessor, or have been less “‘ imperialist ’’ than Grey. Thus 
Campbell-Bannerman’s reluctance to have Grey was more personal 
than political, and we know that he did nothing to encourage the 
aspirations of the radical Morley for the post.* 

In any case, the influence exerted by the imperialist group on 
Liberal foreign policy can only be estimated by examining the main 
features of that policy during the Campbell-Bannerman epoch. In 
this connection three large questions stand out :— 


1. The Algeciras conference and the Anglo-French military 
conversations. 

2. The efforts made to improve Anglo-German relations and 
the related question of naval disarmament. 

3. The Anglo-Russian agreement. 


The new government had hardly been formed before it was called 
upon to define its attitude towards France. On 10 January, 1906 
Cambon bluntly asked Grey whether, in the case of German aggression 
during the present crisis, France could count on armed support from 
Britain. A great deal was at stake. The British government was 
not simply called upon to state, in general terms, whether it proposed 
to uphold the Entente concluded by its predecessor. It had both to do 
that and more. It had to proceed to define the meaning and uses 
of that instrument, to admit or not that the Hntente might, in certain 
circumstances, involve Britain in war with Germany. 

The British response to Cambon’s question was in the nature of a 
compromise. The government could bind itself to nothing more than 
the diplomatic support envisaged in the agreement itself. But it did 
admit the possibility of armed support in certain circumstances, and 
agreed to official conversations in view of such an eventuality between 
the naval and military authorities of the two Powers. 


. Spender, Life, 1, 197, a suggestion which reatly pleased King Edward (see 
Lee’s Life, 1, 445), who, incidentally, considered Gemmell aamenean “sound ** 
on foreign affairs (ibid., p. 442). He also appears to have considered Elgin 
(Spender and Asquith, Life of Lord Ozford, 1, 172), and even Fitamaurice and 
Burghclere (Spender, Life, Journaliem and Politica, 1, 131), 
* Spender, Life, Journalism and Politica, 1, 132. 
No. 91.—von. xxm. 
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In the framing of this compromise Campbell-Bannerman played 
the prominent part appropriate to the head of the government in a 
matter of such moment. There is no evidence that he was either 
ignored or rushed by Grey, Haldane or anyone else. The corre. 
spondence printed in Spender’s Life makes it perfectly clear that he 
was privy to and approved the military conversations, the most 
criticised feature of the whole transaction. Had he chosen, he might, 
confident of the support of the radical members of the cabinet, have 
refused his assent to anything beyond a promise of merely diplomatic 
support to France. As early as 14 January he was already acquainted 
with the views of Lord Ripon, a leading member of the radical wing 
of the party, who shared the radical tenderness for France and who, 
in addition, was animated by a certain distrust of German policy. 
To no one can the dilemma have been more obvious or more painful. 
Yet he had no hesitation. Britain, Ripon decided, could not go 
further than a promise of diplomatic support, even though it might 
mean a destruction of the present friendship between the two countries. 
Campbell-Bannerman, however, made no attempt to mobilise 
this radical opinion against the foreign secretary. It is quite true 
that he suggested that the question might be put before the cabinet 
(actually he offered Grey a choice of three dates), and that it never 
was. But this by no means warrants the assumption that he was 
prevented from doing so by the Liberal Imperialists, or feebly submitted 
to their desire for secrecy. It is also true that the failure to consult 
the cabinet about the military conversations was a striking omission 
difficult, as a recent commentator has put it, to reconcile with the 
practice of constitutional government.4 Yet for the omission, 
Campbell-Bannerman, as prime minister, must bear the final responsi- 
bility. The reasons why the cabinet was not consulted are not 
apparent, and probably never will be. Secrecy (the fear of leakages 
from the cabinet) was no doubt one ? whilst, in addition, the premier 
may well have hesitated to revive at the very moment of the party’s 
triumph the wearisome controversy of radical and imperialist. Was 
he to jeopardise the party’s prospects, especially in domestic reform, 
in which his main interest lay, on account of a foreign crisis which at 
any moment might peacefully disappear and, in fact, did so? 

The documents in Spender’s Jife show unmistakably that the 
premier strongly disliked the military conversations. He realised 
correctly that they amounted almost to an honourable undertaking. 
But he may well have imagined that they were a temporary measure, 
designed solely in view of the Algeciras crisis, and there is no evidence 
that he knew that they were continuous and were revised, for example, 
in view of the army reforms of Haldane.‘ Even so, there are no 
grounds for believing that British policy towards France in January 

7 oe. R. C. K., England, 1870-1914, p. 401. 

* Cf. Grey’s remarks to Cambon on 31 January as to the attitude of the 
radical section of the cabinet. Gooch and Temperley, 111, 181. 

‘ For this revision see Gooch and Temperley, m1, 187. It is difficult to 
believe that the prime minister, who was the iiiene of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, was unaware of these activities of the War Office. But it is 
not impossible. According to Sydenham, the conversations never came up 
formally in the Committee during the time when he (Sydenham) was secretary. 
Sydenham left the Committee in September 1907, only a short time, that 1s, 
before Campbell-Bannerman had the serious heart-attack which gravely impaired 


his effectiveness as head of the government and presaged his death some months 
later. See Gooch and Temperley, m1, No. 221 (a). 
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1906 was the work of the Liberal Imperialist group and was accepted 
unwillingly by a supine prime minister. The only available alternative 
was, as Ripon indicated, a resumption by Britain of isolation, and that 
in circumstances far more hazardous than those in which it had been 
abandoned. Unless Campbell-Bannerman was willing to contemplate 
this—as quite clearly he was not—the policy actually adopted was 
probably the best available. Nor are there grounds for believing 
that Grey wished to be any more forthcoming to Cambon than was 
actually the case. ¢ : Bde 

In no question of external policy was the prime minister more 
interested than that of Anglo-German naval rivalry, already emerging 
as the great question of the future between the two countries. Apart 
from any personal convictions as to the folly of an armaments race, 
he had to bear in mind the cost of the social reforms to which his party 
was pledged. Moreover, on no question was he more exposed to the 
pressure of his followers, for though the average Liberal partisan of the 
time may not have had a very clear understanding of the realities of 
European polities, he could at least understand that money spent on 
armaments could not be devoted to social services.1_ Nor is it possible 
to doubt the sincerity of the efforts which Campbell-Bannerman made 
for disarmament from the moment he took office down to the Hague 
Conference of 1907. Of this, the fact that he was willing to sacrifice 
advantages over Germany by departing from the Cawdor programme, 
is sufficient proof. 

Nevertheless his efforts notoriously failed. Great Britain and 
Germany were immovably convinced, the one of the vital necessity 
for naval preponderance, the other of its right to build as it chose. 
Granted these two premises, the problem admitted of no practicable 
solution. Britain could, it is true, have tried to purchase German 
naval disarmament by vast colonial concessions—concessions which 
might well have been sanctioned by a House of Commons elected, as 
that of 1906 was, on a wave of anti-imperialist sentiment. But even 
if this had been done (and its feasibility remains doubtful), Germany 
would have been left supreme on the Continent and the balance tilted 
against Britain’s partner in the Hntente and that partner’s ally, 
Russia. This method of securing German naval disarmament could 
thus have led to no permanent improvement in Anglo-German 
relations as a whole, unless Britain had also been willing to abandon 
the principle of the balance of power represented by the Entente with 
France. It would have been a policy of abject surrender. 

Short of this, the British claim to naval superiority was bound to 
vitiate all hopes of Anglo-German agreement, and in this supremacy 
Campbell-Bannerman had a firm belief. He felt obliged to insist upon 
it in his famous article in the Nation of 2 March, 1907, when making 
a public plea for disarmament. Nor when he did so was he in any way 
surrendering to the imperialist wing; he was, on the contrary, 
expressing the views of all save an extremist minority of the party. 
Nothing is more striking in the political history of England during the 
twenty years before the Liberal victory of 1906 than the virtual 
unanimity of both parties in the state on the question of the fleet. 
It must be admitted that Gladstone resigned in March 1894 rather 
than submit to any further naval increases. But he had little support 
from the remainder of his colleagues, and not one resigned with him. 


* Thus, on 21 June, 1906, a deputation of 120 Liberals asked the premier to 
cut down the building programme. See Woodward, p. 123. . 
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This, indeed, was a question which cut across the ordinary lines of 
party division and, in fact, helped to found that tradition of 
“ continuity of policy ” which, it is interesting to notice, dated back 
no further than to the ’eighties when imperial and allied naval isgues 
began to dominate world politics.1_ Thus, when Campbell-Bannerman 
refused to sacrifice British naval preponderance, he was not 
surrendering to the imperialist group, but, on the contrary, expressi 
the firm conviction of the majority of his fellow-subjects, Liberal and 
Conservative alike. 

The Anglo-Russian agreement was in many ways the most striking 
development in foreign policy during this period. It seemed 
incongruous for Liberal Britain to be making terms with the Russian 
autocracy. Moreover, it was a further instance of continuity of policy, 
since the project had been embarked upon as early as 1903. At the 
time and later this agreement has been severely criticised, especially its 
“‘ martyrdom ”’ of Persia and its suggestions of German encirclement. 
Nor is it possible to overlook its inherent dangers. Here was Britain 
virtually completing the Russian withdrawal from Asia which the 
Japanese victory over Russia had begun, and diverting that Power's 
attention once more to Constantinople. The way was thus being 
prepared for a renewal of Austro-Russian antagonism in the Balkans 
with Britain closely associated with one of the parties to the quarrel. 
In addition, Germany inevitably looked with uneasiness at the apparent 
contraction of the ring-fence about her. 

Such criticism is, of course, enormotsly strengthened by a know- 
ledge of subsequent events. At the time, neither Grey nor the high 
officials of the Foreign Office were blind to its insurance value against 
the German danger. But to Campbell-Bannerman and the majority 
of his colleagues in the cabinet, the agreement with Russian scarcely 
appeared in this light at all. To them it was in conformity with the 
Gladstonian tradition on the “right attitude towards Russia”; it 
was a goodwill settlement of outstanding differences with that country, 
putting an end to constant friction which had led to costly uncertainty 
in the Middle East and on the frontiers of India. No one, we may 
notice, worked harder for the agreement than Morley (assuredly 
no imperialist), who was now Secretary for India, and who welcomed 
it as a guarantee of peace on the frontiers of that empire. The very 
fact of Curzon’s opposition must have commended the settlement to 
the favour of many radicals. 

Campbell-Bannerman was not, of course, blind to the shortcomings 
of Russia from the party point of view. He appears to have taken 
comfort from the thought that, as a result of the recent disorders, 
liberal institutions in the shape of the Duma had made a tardy 
appearance in that country; and, after all, no one could then foresee 
that the obstinate strength of the forces of reaction and the ineptitude 


+ It auignee did not operate in 1880, after the defeat of Disraeli and the 


formation of Gladstone’s second ministry. But during the lifetime of this 
ministry the influence of foreign imperialism made itself felt (e.g. German activity 
in Africa and the Far East). ‘This was precisely one of the developments which 
fostered the growth of Liberal Imperialism, and it was a leading member of this 
group, Lord Rosebery, who first preached and practised ‘‘ continuity of policy. 

* For Sir A. Nicolson’s own views, see Nicolson, pp. 235-7; and for Grey, 
see the remarkable memorandum in Gooch and Temperley, m1, No. 299, (20 
February, 1906), in which, in these, his earliest days at the Foreign Office, 
Grey speaks of checking Germany when the Anglo-Russian rapprochement for 
which Britain was leaving the door open, had come about. 
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of the Duma politicians were to dissipate for ever the hope of a 
democratic Russia. Accordingly the prime minister cannot be charged 
with throwing dust in the eyes of his radical followers when he went 
out of his way to patronise the Duma. 

The whole transaction had its unsatisfactory features and its hidden 
dangers. It was in fact, whatever it was in intention, something 
more than a merely goodwill settlement. But it was the latter in part 
nevertheless, and it would; on the whole, be less justifiable to regard 
the Anglo-Russian agreement as a deep-laid scheme for the encircle- 
ment of Germany on the part of King Edward VII, Grey and the 
Foreign Office officials, than to describe it simply as an anti-imperialist 
measure designed to put an end to Curzonian hopes of a forward policy 
on the frontiers of India. 

Continuity, indeed logical development, of Conservative foreign 
policy was thus the keynote of the Campbell-Bannerman period. 
There appears to be little evidence that the Liberal Imperialists, 
though chance enabled them to win a more powerful position in the 
ministry than they really deserved, succeeded in dictating their own 
foreign policy to an unwilling premier. The only explanation which 
seems to fit the facts is that Grey and Campbell-Bannerman were in 
general agreement. In short, there was continuity of policy because 
the Liberal premier accepted as sound the principles upon which 
Conservative policy had been based. We know that he regarded as a 
first principle the naval supremacy of Britain. The Balfour govern- 
ment, anxious to safeguard this in face of Germany, had fallen back 
on the settlement with France and the principle of the balance of 
power. Campbell-Bannerman, who must have appreciated the 
strategic 1 and other considerations involved, presumably agreed that 
there was no alternative. If these had seemed decisive in 1904, when 
the French Entente was made, they were more so two years later. 
Accordingly, he dare not abandon France in January 1906: he could 
only, if uneasy, follow out the logical consequences of the policy which 
he had embraced. Thus he could not do less for France in connection 
with Algeciras than he actually did. He could not, without impossible 
concessions, put an end to Anglo-German naval rivalry. He could 
hardly be blamed for welcoming the settlement of outstanding disputes 
with Russia. This last agreement may be the most unsatisfactory 
feature of his foreign policy, but neither in connection with it nor with 
anything else is there conclusive evidence that he accepted a policy 
with which he personally disagreed. Granted his acceptance of the 
essential soundness of Conservative foreign policy, his path was clearly 
defined for him, and any Liberal Imperialist conspiracy to keep him 
in the narrow way was thus superfluous. 

_ This is not to say that his position at the head of affairs at this 
time was not without its peculiar importance. Campbell-Bannerman 
was implicitly trusted by the majority of the Liberal party. They 
felt convinced that he would do nothing incompatible with the party’s 
traditions of peace and non-aggression. Accordingly he could do many 
things without serious criticism that a Conservative or even a Liberal 
Imperialist could not have done without raising a storm. One can 
imagine the uproar on the Liberal benches if it had been a Conservative 
minister who had placed, say, the Persian clauses of the Anglo- 

* Eg. for purposes of naval concentration nearer the North Sea such as that 


: carried out by Fisher, a friendly France was invaluable from the point 
of view of the Mediterranean. 
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Russian agreement before the House of Commons; and we have it 
on Mr. Churchill’s authority that, if he had been unable to cite 
Campbell-Bannerman’s approval of the military conversations with 
France, Mr. Asquith would have been unable to begin or continue 
them. 

The true moral to be drawn from Campbell-Bannerman’s premier. 
ship is, thus, not that a weak prime minister is at the mercy of a 
determined minority, especially in matters of foreign affairs. It is to 
be found rather in the light which it throws on the compelling force of 
those tendencies which transformed world-politics at the turn of the 
century. The Gladstonian tradition in foreign policy did not crumble 
before the onslaught of individuals, it went down in face of the 
conversion of the powers to imperialism and before the arrival of 
Germany as a Naval Power. 

Of this, Campbell-Bannerman’s own change of opinion on the 
desirability of a General Staff for the Army is itself a small but striking 
illustration. In 1890, at the time of the Hartington commission, he 
had strongly condemned it as savouring of continental militarism. 
At the same time he had, in effect refused to contemplate the possibility 
of British troops fighting in continental Europe. Yet when Haldane 
introduced his army reforms in 1907 which provided for both a General 
Staff and an expeditionary force, the prime minister gave his 
benediction. He was making concessions because these things had 
become, to borrow his biographer’s phrase, “‘ dangerous necessities 
justified by the evilness of the times.’”’ 

Indeed, by 1906, this “‘ evilness ”’ left no British statesmen, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, with much freedom of choice. No one of 
importance in either party advocated a return to isolation and, this 
being so, the only alternative to complete surrender was some form of 
insurance. Although methods of insurance were matters of occasional 
controversy, it was not the influence of Asquith, Grey or Haldane 
which held the Liberal party back from the choice of surrender. To 
ascribe to these men the determination of British policy at this 
decisive moment, is not only to ascribe to them a power over 
Campbell-Bannerman which they certainly did not enjoy, but to imply 
that Great Britain had a much freer choice than in fact she had. 


J. E. Ty er. 
1 World Crisis, 1, 34. 
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The Story of Ceredigion (400-1277). By Joun Epwarp Lioyp. 
1937. viii + 105 pp., map. University of Wales Press Board, 
Cardiff. 3s. 6d. 

Ir was a happy thought of Sir John Lloyd to choose for the subject 
of this, the first course of lectures under the Gregynog foundation, the 
history of Ceredigion. It is a district unusually distinct and self- 
contained, enclosed between mountains and sea and marked off to 
north and south by river estuaries. It seems made, as Sir John Lloyd 
remarks, to form a kingdom or a county. It was as the former that 
it began its medieval history ; and though its existence in this capacity 
ended before the end of the ninth century, it retained, right down to 
the Edwardian conquest, its separate individuality, usually changing 
hands, when it passed from ruler to ruler, en bloc, and not piecemeal. 
Thus its fortunes can be followed in a separate work like this more 
profitably than is possible with many other districts of medieval Wales ; 
and since the modern county of Cardigan coincides on the whole with 
Ceredigion, one cannot help regretting that Sir John Lloyd did not 

on his sketch beyond the conquest, and survey the later fortunes 
of a shire illustrious alike in the political and cultural history of Wales. 

The neglect of the prehistoric and Roman periods, which Sir John 

modestly protests his unfitness to handle, is less to be deplored. 

To those who know the author’s writings it is hardly necessary to 
commend the present volume, which possesses the merits character- 
istic of him. It is interestingly and attractively written, and though 
every page gives proof of the critical sense and wide learning which 
distinguish his work, it is entirely free from pedantry. As in his 
history of Wales, he prepares the ground by a very clear and detailed 
sketch of the topography, describing the boundaries and character of 
the various commotes, and he includes a useful map of these divisions. 
The political history, like that of many other districts in the medieval 
period, is at times somewhat confused, but Sir John steers a reasonably 
straight course through the tangled maze of family divisions and 
warring claimants. Though it is mainly with political history that he is 
concerned, he does not neglect other matters. It is of special interest 
that he stresses the scholastic importance of Llanbadarn. The learn- 
ing and literary activities of Sulien and his family have usually been 
entered to the credit of St. David’s; but Sir John points out that 
Lianbadarn was the centre from which Sulien came and with which 
the family maintained its connexion, and it is therefore Llanbadarn 
which should receive some at least of the renown hitherto accorded to 
the Pembrokeshire see. There is here matter for a very pretty quarrel 
_— the counties. But a reviewer had better keep clear of the 

y. 

The volume is a short one; but it would have been none the worse 

for an index. H, I. Bru. 


The English Missionaries in Sweden and Finland, By C. J. A. 
OPPERMANN. xxii + 221 pp. London, S.P.C.K. 12s, 6d. 


Dr. OrpPERMANN’s book is the expansion of a thesis submitted for 
@ Ph.D. of London University. It has all the merits of a very good 
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thesis. The bibliography is full, the notes are lengthy and for the most 
part of much value. Dr. Oppermann is a methodical, learned and 
judicious guide to the problems of early Swedish history. His book 
should be read for the light it throws, not only on these, but also on 
the zeal for missionary work which existed beneath the surface in the 
England of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The first three chap. 
ters, dealing with the heathenism of Sweden and Finland and with the 
Hamburg-Bremen mission, are introductory to the main subject. 
In these the critical apparatus of the thesis is sometimes more of a 
hindrance than a help, since the author is here on well-known ground. 
Thus, references to books like the Histoire Générale and Fletcher's 
Making of Western Europe could be dispensed with. There is also no 
need now to demolish such a theory as Halliday’s identification of 
Ragnar Lodbrok with Thorgils, the chief who was drowned in Ireland 
in 843. An introduction of this kind cannot be exhaustive; it should 
be made as readable as possible. 

Arrived at his main subject, Dr. Oppermann rightly claims that 
English missionaries in Sweden accomplished almost as notable a work 
as those in Norway. The list of the former is certainly impressive. 
The best known was St. Sigfrid, here identified in spite of German 
theories with Sigurd, the chaplain of Olav Trygvessén. Many of those 
who laboured in the Swedish mission-field were claimed as his relatives. 
Three nephews (Unaman, Sunaman, and Vinaman), murdered for the 
sake of their gold vessels, were remembered as martyrs. Bishop 
Grimkel, who also followed Olav from Norway to Sweden, was a fourth 
nephew. Other “relatives” of Sigfrid in the Swedish mission were 
Osmund, who, though educated at Bremen, died as a monk of Ely in 
1067, and St. Eskill, who was stoned to death for interfering with 
heathen sacrificial ceremonies. Besides these, Dr. Oppermann records 
six other “ English’ missionaries, and five Englishmen who were 
prominent in the subsequent period when the Church was developed 
and organised. ‘‘ One was the agent in the opening up of direct com- 
munication between Sweden and the Papacy; a second did much to 
approximate the discipline of the Swedish Church to that of Western 
Christendom in general; a third earned for himself the title of the 
Apostle of Finland, and a fourth established the Church on a firm basis 
there; while the fifth assisted largely in the formation of a new pro- 
vince of the Western Church with Uppsala as its centre,” and then was 
the first metropolitan. It is reckoned that, in addition to the purely 
missionary bishops, there were at least eight diocesan bishops in 
Sweden who were of English birth. 

The names of many of these reputed Englishmen suggest that they 
were not of old English stock. Beane ecbanee may have been only 
educated in England; others may have been Anglo-Danes from the 
Danelaw, bilingual and therefore well fitted to be evangelists in Scan- 
dinavia. But even with this qualification, the record of service by 
our countrymen in Sweden is impressive. Why have their labours 
received so little attention in English histories? Dr. Oppermanns 
book helps to explain the neglect. The Normans were more anxious 
to malign than to acclaim their Saxon predecessors, and they were not 
much interested in Swedish affairs. The personality of Sigfrid and 
the other missionaries was forgotten by the time their lives came to 
be written. Moreover, their success was less spectacular than that of 
Boniface and earlier English missionaries; the conversion of Sweden 
took some four centuries. Their efforts were spasmodic and unco- 
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ordinated. They failed to plant monasteries. They were unliter- 


wy phis book can be thoroughly recommended. It is packed with 
useful information about various aspects of the history of Sweden and 
of Finland. R. H. Hopexrm. 


Convocation of the Clergy. By Dorotuy Bruce Wreske. 1937. x + 
368 pp. S.P.C.K. ’ 


In a massive sub-title, Dr. Weske describes her book as a study of 
the antecedents of Convocation and its rise, with special emphasis on 
its history in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It was submitted 
as a thesis for the doctorate at Radcliffe College in 1934, and since then 
has been enriched by the examination of a good deal of unpublished 
material. This comes chiefly from fourteenth-century episcopal 
registers of Canterbury and Winchester, but Dr. Weske has also 
found a good deal to her purpose among the public records and in the 
British Museum. 

After an introductory chapter which is slight and makes no claim to 
originality, Dr. Weske deals with the clerical proctors in parliament and 
the general attitude of the clergy toward parliament and convocation, 
and describes in detail the constitution and procedure of the Canterbury 
Convocation, and in particular its attempt to secure redress of griev- 
ances in return for grants. She then devotes a short chapter to 
marking the points of organisation and procedure at which the practice 
of the Convocation of York differed from that of Canterbury, and 
closes with a discussion of the part played by convocation in the 
growth of the English constitution. Three appendices give a general 
and convenient view of the ecclesiastical and parliamentary assemblies 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in the form of charts, the 
second of which, dealing with the Northern Province, is confessedly 
incomplete, and the third, a list of parliaments 1258-1399, is copied 
from the Interim Report of the Committee on House of Commons Per- 
sonnel and Politics. On the other hand, the chart of ecclesiastical 
assemblies in the Province of Canterbury 1222-1399 is an original and 
most useful piece of work. The information is distributed in seven 
columns, under the rubrics of source, date, place, composition, matters 
treated, result and form of mandate. Its construction must have been 
a laborious task, and though it does not profess to be complete, it will 
no doubt prove very serviceable. There is a careful and well-arranged 
bibliography which might well have been extended at least to include 
Richardson and Sayles’ Rotuli Parliamentorum and Early Coronation 
Records and Perroy’s L’ Angleterre et le Grand Schisme d’Occident. 

It is evident that Dr. Weske is an industrious investigator, and she 
has brought together a mass of material that illustrates the growth 
of convocation from several points of view. The work appears to have 
been carefully, and for the most part, accurately done, and (subject to 
certain reserves) to be clearly presented. Dr. Weske has had the 
courage to choose a large and difficult subject, attracted no doubt by 
the fact that a great deal of relevant material had not yet been 
thoroughly examined. It was an ambitious choice and the more so 
because in recent years the subject has attracted the attention of such 
experienced investigators as the late Dr. Armitage Robinson, Professors 
Lunt, Pollard and McIlwain, Dr. Churchill, the late Miss Clarke and 
Messrs. Richardson and Sayles, and even they confined themselves to 
portions or aspects of it. In these circumstances the most industrious 
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beginner can scarcely hope to do much more than illustrate, modify or 
reinforce accepted generalisations. This task Dr. Weske has sedulo 
discharged, and the material which she has collected illustrates with 
abundant detail the struggle of the English clergy to maintain the 
privilege of their order and the immunity of their spiritualities from 
arbitrary taxation without repudiating their national obligations, 
Their counsels were divided, the lower ae resisted incorporation in 
parliament, and the prelates jealously maintained their right to be 
there. Both could unite, however, in a Fabian policy which based 
opposition upon forms and technicalities when principle could not be 
invoked, and consistently, but not always successfully, demanded 
redress of grievances in return for supply. Organised opposition 
offered by such methods is rich in constitutional examples and 
implications and, both no doubt, produced their effect in due course. 

Dr. Weske’s book makes difficult reading, not from any want of 
interest in the subject itself, nor because the matter is defective in 
order and disposition. The fault lies in the form in which it is presented, 
and as this is a shortcoming common to the work of many beginners, 
both English and American, I propose to comment on it briefly. It 
will probably be accepted as axiomatic that clear writing depends on 
clear thinking, and that the style which attracts least attention to 
itself is generally the one best suited to the argumentation and ex- 
position incidental to the history of institutions. On p. 119 Dr. Weske 
has a sentence of fifty-seven words presenting an argument arranged 
on this framework, ‘In that the archbishops . . . employed the 
two words on a par such as when Witlesey used the expressions 
etc. . . . it must be admitted the two words were interchangeable 
etc.”” On p. 195 she writes: ‘“‘ They [the clergy] presented indeed an 
equal thrust with that presented by the laity in the king-post that the 
two united to form for the support of the roof of popular rights against 
the attacks of a monarchy that was ready, etc.” These examples 
speak, alas !, for themselves. 

Then it is sometimes forgotten that there is a great gulf fixed be- 
tween the class of words sanctioned by contemporary good usage and 
that for which dictionary authority can be vouched, for such authority 
derives from literary precedent and attests only the admissibility not 
the relevance of a word. Writers who recruit their vocabulary from 
the second of these classes run the risk of distracting their reader’s 
attention from the matter to the form of a sentence, a thing that 
a scholar with information to impart can ill afford todo. Dr. Weske 
may, therefore, properly be reminded that in current English usage 
ecclesiastical councils are dissolved, not disbanded, bishops are deposed, 
not degraded, the hierarchy is arranged in grades, not gradations, the 
monastic clergy are described as religious or regulars, not men of 
religion, grievances are remedied not reformed, statutes are issued or 
published, not pronounced, a roll records but does not recount facts, 
jurisdiction is exercised not practised, attendance is at not on an 
assembly, recourse rather than resort is had to an expedient, and finally 
that to describe the proctors of the clergy in convocation and parliament 
as the “ constituents” of those whom they represented is indefensible. 
This dismal list could be extended, and far too many learned studies 
published recently afford material for a similar one. 

Finally, it should be observed that as the medievalist must of 
necessity draw much if not most of his material from Latin texts, he 
should know not only how to translate accurately, but also how to 
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transpose into English with just regard to the conditions in which the 
icular instrument, letter or other document was drawn up. It 
should be late in the day to remind Dr. Weske that common form and 
ecclesiastical protocol cannot safely be taken or translated literally. 
Yet she too often makes the reminder necessary, and can write (p. 145) 
that the Oxford canonists in 1396 “ supplicated that an opportune 
ison of defence be secured for the Christian faith.” Again having 
rendered literally “‘ censure ecclesiastice et claves ecclesie,” (p. 161) she 
appears to be doubtful of the meaning, and adds that there is authority 
in Du Cange for translating claves by principia festivitatum. This 
abundance of caution appears again in her habit of giving in paren- 
theses the original of words as to the translation of which there can be 
no question, e.g. nuns (“ moniales ”’), subsidy (‘‘ subsidium ”’),! etc. 
“The data is not as full” (p. 297) and “ Brevia directa barones ”’ 
(pp. 67, 68) are perhaps slips, but to render “‘ quia parliamentum aliquod 
tune eis minime apparebat ”’ “‘ no parliament was meant for them ” 
(p. 109) when “ tractatus,” which follows in the next line, gives the 
sense by antithesis to parliament, is to do violence both to grammar and 
common sense. The defects of which these are examples could nearly 
all have been avoided if Dr. Weske had considered that economy of 
words, directness, and simplicity in phrasing, and a care for rhythm are 
matters of importance, and had ordered her writing and revision with 
dueregardto them. These are hard sayings, and I hope it will be under- 
stood that although they are directly provoked by Dr. Weske’s book, 
they apply equally to the numerous monographs and studies, mostly 
the work of beginners, which suffer from the same defects. Those 
under whose advice and direction such work is done bear their share of 
the responsibility for these shortcomings, as must also the critics who 
pass them over out of charity. The matter is a serious one, and until it 
is taken seriously by those to whom the young will listen, it is unlikely 
that it will be taken seriously by the young themselves. Meanwhile 
I commend to the attention of both, these words of a notable master 
of English prose, “ the sum of the [literary art] is to speak and to write 
simply and clearly . . . and this [is] also to write beautifully and 
strongly.” GAILLARD LaAPSLEY. 


Les Etats du Velay des origines & 1642. By Errenne DELOAMBRE. 
1938. 554 pp. Saint-Etienne (Loire): I.C.A.P. 40 fr. 


Tus lengthy book, which is described on the title-page as a “‘ con- 
tribution a l’histoire des états provinciaux,” has a more general interest 
than M. Delcambre’s previous contributions to the history of Velay, 
for, while it provides a detailed account of the estates of the bailliage, 
its main object is to test the theories which have been advanced by 
historians to account for the origin of similar assemblies elsewhere. 
The estates of Velay had their origin in the organised resistance of the 
nobles to attempts by the central government to tax their unfree 
tenants. The clergy, although sometimes acting with the nobles, 
found it prudent to submit to the king. In the second half of the 
fourteenth century the “estates” are found levying local taxation 
with the approval of the king’s representatives : but these “ estates ” 
consist almost solely of nobles, they are still little more than a volun- 
tary association, and they command little support from the clergy or 

* She does so very properly, however, on p. 108, where her translation of 


voluntarie “of his own free will’ makes nonsense, There is authority for 
rendering the word “ wilfully which gives the required sense, 
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from the consulat of Le Puy, the only town of any size in the coun 
and the only representative of the “ third estate.” It was not until 
the years 1377 and 1380 that the estates of Velay and of the neigh. 
bouring regions of Vivarais and Gévaudan obtained something more 
nearly approaching a constitutional existence, when the governors of 
Languedoc decided to appeal to them to grant a subsidy to the king. 
This recognition of the right to give or withhold consent to taxation 
was lost almost as soon as it was gained. In the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century the provincial estates became subordinate to the 
estates of Languedoc, and fulfilled the humble réle of assessing a certain 
quota of taxation among those liable to contribute. It was not until 
the second half of that century that, as a consequence of the fusion of 
the diocesan diet with the “‘ assiette,”’ the nobles, clergy and bour- 
geoisie were all represented. en this stage was reached, the estates 
of Velay had a common likeness with other assemblies subordinate to 
the estates of Languedoc, although their origin had been very different. 
Apart from finance, the assembly acquired certain administrative 
functions, but it never became, like other provincial estates, a sub- 
ordinate legislature. 

We can give but a bare outline of the evolution of this institution, 
whose importance lies in this, that its history is known in detail, and 
it proves to be intractable material for those who have a fondness for 
broad syntheses. As M. Delcambre himself suggests, except by a 
definition so wide as to possess very little meaning, the earlier aristo- 
cratic assemblies, intermittent unions formed to oppose the royal will, 
can hardly be termed provincial estates at all. There is little in com- 
mon here with the council, or parliament, or curia, which lies at the 
base of provincial estates elsewhere. That institutions similar in 
essentials at one epoch may have had very diverse origins is a possi- 
bility of which we need to be constantly reminded, and M. Delcambre’s 
demonstration that this is not only possible, but also undoubtedly 
true, of French provincial estates should be read by everyone who is 
interested in the early history of representative institutions. 

H. G. RicHaRpson 


Werden und Schicksal einer Persdnlichkeit und eines Weltreiches. By 
Kari Branpi. Munich: 1937. 369pp. F. Bruckmann Verlag. 
13.30 RM. 

A New political biography of Charles V has been desirable for some 
time. Though it was by force of inherited position rather than by 
genius, the character of the Hapsburg emperor influenced the history 
of Europe deeply, and in such ways that every generation since has 
felt the need of re-examining his influence anew. During the past 
forty years special studies of aspects of his reign have been multiplied 
in at least half a dozen languages; new sources have been published 
aad old ones revalued ; misconceptions have been cleared away ; some 
problems have been solved and others more clearly defined. This 
great accumulation of new and pertinent scholarship, while it has 
emphasised the need for a fresh general statement, has seriously in- 
creased its difficulty. It now means the assimilation of several times 
as much actual printed matter as was required even forty years ago; 
how many times more than for Robertson, one hesitates to guess. 

It would be hard to think of anyone better equipped to attempt 
this formidable task than Professor Karl Brandi. His success in 1t, 
however, owes less, perhaps, to his impressive general scholarship than 
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to his courageous realisation that the heart of his matter was not 
in printed books. The reign of Charles V was dynastic and personal : 
the key to his policies and his character lies in the great mass of docu- 
ments in which he and his humanistically educated councillors and 
ambassadors exchanged views, weighed means and re-defined ends. 
Particularly, it lies in the emperor’s own writings; no statesman of his 
time, or for a long time to come, expressed himself so copiously and so 
icitly in memoirs, letters, instructions and political testaments. 
Without neglecting modern studies—indeed, with an extraordinary 
command of them—Professor Brandi has gone straight to the archives, 
and again and again drawn from them the paper which so illuminates 
a facet of the emperor’s character, or one of his critical decisions that 
further comment is unnecessary. This is the highest art of the historian. 

This brilliant study of Charles V’s character, and thoughtful esti- 
mate of his place in world history, although it is developed in a running 
narrative which finds space for events in the Baltic and in the Americas, 
is compressed into smaller compass than Armstrong’s standard bio- 
graphy. It is no disparagement of Armstrong to say that it is many 
times weightier. Its greater density and impact result not only from 
the utilisation of recent studies and from its author’s more intimate 
acquaintance with the original documents, but also from his broader 
conception of his subject and firmer grasp uponit. This is most obvious 
in a comparison of proportions. To the period of Charles V’s life 
before 1530 Armstrong gives a little less than a third of his space, 
Brandi nearly half. On the period of Charles V’s minority and on the 
background of his inheritance the shorter book is twice as full. Yet 
Brandi’s real strength lies. in the second half of the emperor’s story, 
when, after Gattinara’s death, Charles became his own first minister 
and revealed his fully formed character. When it reaches this point, 
Brandi’s study has gathered such momentum that every page there- 
after tells more than a chapter of Armstrong’s. 

Wide scope, rapid pace, intense compression and terse generalisation 
are hard to achieve without some risk to strict accuracy. The risk is 
not always escaped. Thus a sentence about Cardinal Ximenez seems 
to credit him with instituting the system of corregidores. Actually 
they date from the thirteenth century, and Ferdinand and Isabella’s 
use of them from 1480, before Ximenez had any influence at court. 
Most English historians will feel that the account of English foreign 
policy (1518-26) is misleadingly over-simplified. Bernardino de Mesa 
is called “bishop of Perpignan’; his proper title was “ bishop of 
Elne ’—the seat of his diocese was not removed to Perpignan until long 
after his death. But whatever qualifications or corrections this book 
may provoke will be peripheral; the errors are the almost unavoidable 
distortions of a chosen perspective, and correspondingly unimportant. 
The handling of the central theme commands our fullest confidence. 
No startlingly new facts are disclosed, the main outlines of the em- 
peror’s character are unaltered, but their central meaning and inner 
relationship to their age are revealed with a scholarship, insight and 

y skill which add not merely to our knowledge, but to our under- 
standing of history. 
_ Iman essay of this sort one does not expect a full-dress parade of 
phy, and notes; such an apparatus would double the length 
of the book. One does regret the absence of a few notes—enough at 
least to distinguish the unpublished archives quoted from the published. 
There is a useful, though selective, index. Garret? Marrine.y, 
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The Patroon’s Domain. By 8. G. Nissenson. 1937. ix + 416 pp. 
Milford. 18s. 6d. 


Tuts is a valuable and scholarly book. Although Bok treated the 
Dutch settlement in North America with extreme brevity in his Hi. 
of the People of the Netherlands, ample amends have been made in Holland 
by such historians as van Brakel and Jessurun and in the United States 
by O’Callaghan, G. W. Schuyler, Barnoun and others. A. J. F. van 
Laer’s translation of the Rensselaer-Bowier Manuscript (1908), the 
Correspondence of Jeremias van Rensselaer (1932) and the Correspon- 
dence of Maria van Rensselaer (1934) and the voluminous New York 
Colonial Documents have brought the bones of the Dutch occupation to 
life. But for such a description of “ the origins, the economic back. 
ground and the political development and disintegration ” of Rens. 
selaerwyck as Mr. Nissenson supplies, there was more than room. 
The directors of the Dutch West India Company were single. 
minded in their endeavours to extract as much profit as possible from 
their American possessions, but much less sure of the means of doing so. 
By the Freedoms and Exemptions of 1629 they offered large privileges, 
commercial, political and territorial, to ‘‘ patroons ”’ who should, on 
certain conditions, effect the settlement of fifty adults. Of the pro- 
jected patroonships, however, some never took form and the rest were 
in time transferred to the Company. The exception was Rensselaer- 
wyck, the subject of Mr. Nissenson’s careful and erudite examination. 
In one aspect it was a large family estate. After various experi- 
ments and sharing arrangements, a more or less final form of lease, 
generally for six years, was evolved about 1654. The tenant, it is 
interesting to notice, covenanted to keep the buildings in repair, pro- 
visions were made for “ way-going ” (p. 44), and new buildings erected 
by the tenant were treated as his. (Cf. the rule of English law, quic- 
quid plantatur solo cedit solo). But for the first half-century and more 
the patroons, in addition to seeing the desired profits from the fur trade 
elude their grasp, gained little Sue their land-ownership. “ As for 
constraining some debtors to pay by means of legal proceedings,” 
grumbled Jeremias van Rensselaer in 1661, ‘‘ that does not work, for 
as the saying is, ‘When there is nothing even the emperor loses his 
right.’ And as to taking over something now and then in lieu of the 
amount due, that is even worse, for last year I took over from Andriaus 
Appel three cows at ten beavers each and I sold them again at about 
the same price ” (Correspondence, p. 255). Jeremias, indeed, was for 
selling farms now and then to gain ready money, and a number were 
sold, until his determined kinswoman Maria insisted, instead, that only 
the “‘ fee farm,”’ not the freehold, should pass; thus creating, in 4 
tenure analogous to copyhold, a source of vast profit to her descendants. 
In Chapter IV Mr. Nissenson describes the arrangements made, by 
the constitution of the Council of Schout and Schepens, for the per- 
formance of judicial and administrative duties. This chapter, read in 
conjunction with the Minutes of the Court of Albany, Rensselaerwyck 
and Schenectady (3 vols., Albany, 1926-32), ought to be of particular 
interest to legal historians. Mr. Nissenson concludes that van Slich- 
tenhorst, during his directorship, used the Court in a highly oppressive 
fashion, and is (with reason) much more sympathetic to his enemy, 
the director-general Stuyvesant, than was, for instance, G. W. Schuyler 
in his Colonial New York. Under Stuyvesant there was something 
like an effort on the part of the Company to extend its protection to the 
inhabitants of Rensselaerwyck, but this was exceptional. Both before 
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and after that period, though there was little conscious co-operation, 
the patroons got on sufficiently well with the Company, if hardly so 
well as they did later with the English. 

Mr. Nissenson’s note on the ‘manor of East Greenwich’ (p. 
307 n.) must be read subject to C. M. Andrew’s notes on the same 

int (Colonial Period of American History, vol. 1, p. 86n., vol. 1, 
p. 139 n.). Paltsit’s article in the Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society (April, 1924) and Geyl’s The Netherlands Divided 
(1936) might be useful editions to the excellent bibliography. 

W. L. Burn. 


Autobiography of Wolfe Tone. Ed. Sdn O’FaondArn. 1936. 306 pp. 
Nelson. 5s. 

The Rise of the United Irishmen. By RosamMonp Jacos. 1936. 
256 pp. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Sz4n O’FaotArn’s book provides a skilfully chosen and edited 
abridgement of his hero’s voluminous note-books, including his son’s 
account of his last expedition, trial, and death. The note-books are in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Mr. O’Faolain has carefully compared 
them with the Life by Tone’s son, published in Washington in 1826. 
As the result of careful collating, he replaced some self-revelations and 
remarks which the son suppressed, such as references to Tone’s early 
amours, all of which amount to nothing very piquant or discreditable. 
It was in August 1796, at Paris, that Theobald Wolfe Tone sat down 
to write his autobiography. As “Citizen Smith,” he was then labouring 
to bring off an invasion of Ireland by a French fleet and army. The 
diaries, voluminous at first and full of attractive candour, break off 
three months before he sailed for Ireland in September 1798 on the 
expedition which ended in his capture and death in prison, thus we 
know nothing from him of the great event of the Rebellion for which 
he had laboured. The extracts given here will certainly suffice the 
majority of those who want to know what manner of man Tone was. 

Mr. O’Faoldin is a novelist of high reputation, and possessor of a 
style of great lucidity and perfect form. His “‘ Introduction ’’ here, 
of some 4000 words, is an excellent and stimulating “ placing ”’ of Tone 
in the gallery of Irish national heroes. For him Tone is he “ without 
whom Republicanism in Ireland would virtually have no tradition,” 
“without whom it is hard to know what his century would have 
lent to the Irish national tradition.’”’ Unlike the vague sentimentalised 
figures of 1798, Tone, ‘‘ most human, humorous and unromantic of 
men, gets the reward of his own hardy realism by being remembered 
with greater clarity.” 

From all of which, it is not difficult to discern in Mr. O’Faolain a 
clear spokesman of that honest and unsentimental Republicanism 
which has been in Ireland since 1798, won a surprising victory in 1916- 
= ag is now able to decide the future of the present Irish Free 

In Miss Rosamond Jacob’s Rise of the United Irishmen we have a 
far larger book of some 80,000 words, much increased by quotations 
and documents, official and unofficial, speeches, letters, manifestoes, 
ete., all evidently the labour of years. She aims to show what the 
Ireland of 1791 was like politically, and then to trace the growth of the 
United Irish Society, its organisation up to when it was suppressed 
on 4 May 1794, and then became revolutionary, its correspondence 
with kindred societies in Great Britain, Germany and, of course, with 
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Revolutionary France. Though the title makes the book appear to 
end in 1794, the author adds a chapter on “ The Fitzwilliam Episode.” 
In this as in much else of the book she — extensively from 

who may be regarded as of the Centre in Irish nationalism, and na’ 

from the Left (Tone, Russell, Mitchell, etc.), but the Right is not 
considered to have a case at all. 

Miss Jacob makes no pretence of using unpublished sources, and 
her work is a narrative drawn from a good many published works, 
As such a narrative and detailed history of these critical years was much 
needed, we are grateful to her for having put it together. But it can. 
not be pretended of her work that it even attempts to be unbiased or 
even to display a philosophic sense of the intricacies and difficulties of 
human affairs, in which one side is seldom entirely right or the other 
entirely wrong. To her the Anglo-Irish ascendancy is all wrong, the 
“Trish nation,” which apparently existed from the beginning, always 
right. That the Hanoverian King of Ireland had no right there 
morally can easily be admitted but is anything proved by denying that 
he factually was so, and referring witheringly to him as the “ King of 
England,” “ King of Britain,” “The English King”? She admits 
that the Catholic Church is co-extensive with the majority of the 
“Trish nation.” Surely the bishops of this Church ever since 1714 
and certainly after the banished Stuarts died out, have constantly 
admitted the Georges, etc., to be lawful Kings of Great Britain 
and Ireland ? 

So much passionate one-sidedness does not sound like the manly 
and actual-minded revolutionary Wolfe Tone, nor like Mr. O’Faolain, 
though Miss Jacob is in the same camp with him. E. Curtis. 


Napoleon and Talleyrand. By E.Darp. Translated by C. R. Turner. 
1937. xxiii + 368 pp. P. Allan. 21s. 


Tus book is not an example of the popular form of ‘‘duo-biography,” 
but a scholarly attempt to contrast the personalities and policies of the 
two statesmen who were in control of French foreign policy during the 
Consulate and Empire. In essence, M. Dard’s study is a defence of 
the political views of Talleyrand, which the author is at some pains 
to establish as both pacific and consistent. His conception of Napo- 
leonic foreign policy does not noticeably depart from the orthodox, 
except that, in common with most modern scholars, M. Dard rejects 
the “ determinist ’’ interpretation of Sorel. The general thesis here 
sustained is that Napoleon’s greatest mistake was in not adopting the 
srogramme of peaceful co-operation with England and Austria which 

been previously advocated by Vergennes and Mirabeau and which 
was continually pressed on him by Talleyrand. 

In his analysis of the complex personality of Talleyrand, M. Dard 
supplies us with a useful guide in the suggestion that his policy was 
determined by his fundamental loyalty to what he regarded as the 
best interests of France, internal order and a monarchical form of 
government, and by his equally unswerving devotion to European 

These loyalties, given the restless ambition of Napoleon, were 
pound to clash, and the struggle between them provides the leitmotiv 
of the whole book. The chief merit of M. Dard’s presentation is that 
he constantly reminds us of the strength and sincerity of Talleyrand’s 
devotion to the imperial régime at the time when his own convictions 
and events were throwing him into an ever-deepening distrust of the 
Emperor, ‘Talleyrand’s revolutionary past, his position as a married 
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jest, his share in the affair of the Duc d’Enghien and the compro- 
mising role of gaoler to the Spanish princes at vanes all these had 
put obstacles in the way of a reconciliation with the Bourbons. There 
was, too, his pride in the régime he had helped to create and his per- 
suasion of its merits as a guarantee of internal order. Talleyrand’s 
own solution for the dilemma, as might have been expected, was a 
ighly individual one—a Regency, in other words, the Empire minus 
the Emperor, peace and constitutional monarchy minus the Bourbons. 
It was only Napoleon’s refusal to die and the Allies’ refusal of the 
suggestion which forced Talleyrand back on the Bourbons, and even 
then he did not finally commit himself till 31 March 1814. 

If one slight criticism may be made, on a matter of detail, it is 
possible that M. Dard has unduly simplified his account of the way in 
which Napoleon received Talleyrand’s celebrated memorandum of 
17 October 1805. The proposal for an accommodation with Austria, 
on the basis of her expansion down the Danube in return for the 
sacrifice of her Italian possessions, is rightly considered to have been 
Talleyrand’s most prophetic piece of statesmanship. It is question- 
able, however, whether Napoleon rejected it as contemptuously as 
M. Dard here supposes. In fact, Napoleon seems to have given the 
plan careful consideration, and not to have rejected it till he received 
news of Trafalgar on 17 November.? 

The translation can only be described as indifferent. On page x, 
for example, Talleyrand, of all people, is said to have been “a great 
comedian.” It is also difficult to see why “‘ Directoire ’’ should not 
be given its English equivalent, or what is meant by “ confidante,” 
which is a form recurring throughout the book. A. Goopwin. 


A History of Canada. By James Brycay. 1937. 576 pp. Nelson. 
7s. 6d 


An Historical Atlas of Canada. Edited by Lawrence J. BURPEE. 
1927. viili+ 48 pp. Nelson. 4s. 6d. 


THESE two books, designed for High-School classes, represent the 
present trend of teaching national history in Canadian secondary 
schools. Both are the works of competent scholars whose factual 
information can be trusted. Both represent the modern trend towards 
emphasis on economic, social, and cultura] history rather than ex- 
clusively political. In the reviewer's estimation, both retain too much 
emphasis on petty details of military history. Mr. Burpee includes 
ten maps of battlefields in the War of 1812. Mr. Bingay’s treatment 
of war, while less extensive, gives very little heed to causes, even of 
such a catastrophe as the World War, but treats the youthful mind 
to a relatively thorough account of military engagements. 

Mr. Burpee’s atlas is the more original and interesting of the two 
books. By grouping his series of maps topically, he manages to achieve 
a sort of visual history especially impressive for such topics as ex- 
ploration and the migration of peoples. It seems a pity, however, 
that the over-used word, race, is here employed to design Dutch, Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Scandinavian, as separate races, whereas one 
searches in vain for any indication of American immigration to Canada 
as a distinctive movement at all. 

_ Mr. Bingay’s book is delightfully illustrated. However, it lacks 
literary distinction, and the reviewer questions the advisability of 


* H.C, Deutsch, The Genesis of Napoleonic Imperialism, 1938, p, 389, 
No. 91.—vou. xx. T 
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abridging political history to the point of dullness, and of reducj 
biographical sketches to the skeleton outlines of a high-school Who's 
Who, while devoting considerable space to imaginary dialogue such 
as “‘ Frontenac’s Council ” in Chapter x. AILEEN Dunnam, 


Travels in the Interior Inhabited Parts of North America in the Years 
1791 and 1792. By P.Campsetu. Edited, with an Introduction 
by H. H. Lancron, and with Notes by H. H. Lanaton and W. F 
Ganone. 1937. xxi + 326 pp. Toronto: The Champlain 
Society. 

In the thirty-three years of its existence, the Champlain Society 
has won such an international reputation for distinction and dis. 
crimination in its publication of rare books and manuscripts con. 
cerning the exploration of Canada, that its semi-annual publications 
are now awaited with eagerness by lovers of Canadiana. Its latest 
selection is the reprint of a rare book of 1793, a record of travels in 
New Brunswick, Upper and Lower Canada, by Patrick Campbell, an 
elusive Scotsman, who even in his journal reveals very little of his 
personal biography and character. He was an ex-officer visiting 
Canada to scout out opportunities for land settlement by Highlanders, 
and one gets the impression from his narrative that he visited per- 
sonally every Scotsman of distinction in the Canadian provinces. He 
was particularly interested in noting the economic prospects of the 
districts through which he travelled, and had a keen eye for wild 
life, whether animal, fish, or fowl. At least half his travels were in 
New Brunswick, and Professor Ganong, in his introduction, pays 
high tribute to the accuracy of his observations there. 

The book is enlivened with anecdotes largely drawn from hearsay, 
concerning the early settlers and the Indians, and among these, 
Campbell’s visit with Captain Brant “ and his elegant squaw ”’ lingers 
vividly in the memory of the reader. For the most part, however, 
the narrative is of major interest to students of the economic history 


of Canada. AILEEN DUNHAM. 


A Diplomatic History of the United States. By 8. F. Bemis. 1937. 
xii + 881 pp. Cape. 25s. 


Mr. Bemis, in writing this book, has chosen an adventurous course. 
He might have been content to add to his laurels as an historian of 
diplomacy those to be gained by a critical and judicious selection from 
the monographs, theses and articles which have appeared on his sub- 
ject since A. B. Hart’s Foundations of American Foreign Policy; to 
embody, in his own words, “the contributions of a generation of 
vigorous research by scholars in many countries ” (p. vil). So far as 
he has been content with this course, he has more than merited en- 
hanced reputation. Every reviewer, no doubt, can point to something 
of importance—as it seems to him—omitted here, or to something else 
given undue emphasis there. The rivalry of Corn and Cotton, for 
instance, was much older than the Civil War, and it may be that the 
relations between the Liberty party in the United States and the 
Anti-Corn Law League in Britain deserved a note. It is possible also 
that Mr. Bemis has, in one or two places, scarcely gone far enough into 
relations between the United States and Canada. Thus, the effect of 
Confederate raids from Canada in bringing about the abrogation of 
the Marcy-Elgin treaty seems to be somewhat exaggerated or, at least, 
isolated (p. 382). The lack of money in the treasury which led to 
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A. T. Galt’s tariff policy, and the influence of certain commercial 
interests on the lower St. Lawrence, were at least as important. The 
later rivalry between the C.P.R. and American lines might also have 
received attention. These, however, are small points. The student 
of American history, anxious to look up half a dozen different matters 
in this field and to be reasonably sure that the view presented to him 
on each is really consistent with the results of modern research, will 
welcome and use this book with gratitude. 

Mr. Bemis, however, has not been content to remain within his 
academic ramparts. His second purpose is “‘ to give perspective and 
interpretation to the whole diplomatic history and foreign policy of the 
United States ”’ (p. vii). As I shall have something to say in criticism 
of the way in which he has carried this out, I ought to preface it by 
saying that I regard Mr. Bemis’ general purpose as meritorious. 
There is no reason why an historian should not give his views on 
matters which have a direct contemporary significance, so long as his 
argument is as close and his inferences as reasonable as when he is 
dealing with the remote past. 

Mr. Bemis’s thesis is simple. ‘‘ The United States made no serious 
mistake in its diplomacy, and committed few minor errors, from 1775 
to 1898. . . . Then began the great mistakes of American diplomacy, 
so conspicuous a contrast to the successes before 1898 ” (p. 802). The 
chief of these “ great mistakes’ were: (i) the occupation of the 
Philippines, (ii) the policy of the Open Door in China, (iii) the un- 
conditional entry of the United States into the Great War. By way of 
contrast to these aberrations, the correct policy, into which the United 
States is now “ settling back,” is depicted as one “ of satiation, good 
will, peace, defence of the continental homeland (including Alaska) 
with an adequate navy and the aid of the indispensable outlying naval 
bases and communications, of ‘ tilling our own garden,’ of amalga- 
mating a diverse population into a homogeneous people, and of sal- 
vaging foreign trade by making all possible profitable tariff bargains 
with the other commercial nations of the world ”’ (p. 806). 

With regard to mistakes (i) and (ii), it is to be observed that, while 
Mr. Bemis’s opinions may be correct in practical politics, his condem- 
nations are somewhat pragmatic for an historian. Mr. Bemis admires 
“the sage and perfect counsel” of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
but a zeal for “ good v ill and peace ”’ was not the most notable thing in 
that advice. On the contrary, Washington hopefully contemplated a 
period when his country should be able to “‘ choose peace or war, as our 
interest, guided by justice, shall counsel.” At the end of the next 
century these interests seemed to counsel war with Spain and the 
annexation of the Philippines. Both, or at least the second, of these 
may have been mistaken, but was either so without justification, so 
remote from Washington’s conceptions, so different in kind from policies 
of the “ successful” period (such as the many designs on Canada or 
Grant’s plan for the annexation of Santo Domingo) as to justify abso- 
lute condemnation ? 

In regard to (iii) I would only observe that, although conditional 
entry into a war is quite easy, its results are not apt to be much different 
from those of unconditional entry. The foreign policy which Mr. 
Bemis praises appears to me dangerously lacking in precision. Is the 
United States to have “ good will” towards everybody? Does the 

continental homeland ” include South America? What is an “ ade- 
quate” navy, and what are “ indispensable” outlying bases? Is 
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the present United States navy, admittedly too large for mere pro. 
tection, “ adequate ”’ ? 

However, I have no quarrel with Mr. Bemis for stating his thesis, 
What criticism I have to make arises from the way in which, here and 
there, he develops it. Two examples will suffice. He gives as one 
instance of the “ liquidation of imperialism ” the “‘ rapid preparations 
for the total and unconditional emancipation of the Philippines ” 
(p. 806). The inference here is that only a desire to liquidate this 
imperialism led to this emancipation. It would have been more 
candid to point out that the main source of the emancipation of the 
Philippines was the desire to liquidate, not imperialism, but the 
competition of Philippine sugar and Philippine labour with those of 
the United States. Reference to the Senate Hearings (Independence 
of the Philippines, 71st Congress, 2nd Session) might well have been 
made; and the economic clauses of the Act, with the evidence of 
motive which they supply, most certainly ought to have been given. 

In the matter of the Lusitania, Mr. Bemis hazards the guess, 
““One may well wonder whether the British Government purposely 
exposed to attack the Lusitania and other British passenger vessels 
carrying American citizens in order to lead Germany on to a rash act 
which might bring the United States into the war” (p. 610). In 
support of this suggestion, Mr. Bemis advances one or two scraps of 
evidence or conjecture, even so referring only to the Sussex as 
well as to the Lusitania, and not to “ other British passenger vessels.” 
Moreover, he is unconvinced by his own argument, for he immediately 
remarks, ‘‘ The truth will probably never be known whether the British 
and French Governments ’—(none of the “‘ evidence ”’ referred to the 
latter)—“‘ deliberately exposed these ships for high diplomatic stakes.” 
Quite possibly the truth will be known some day, but it is difficult to 
regard Mr. Bemis’s note as an assistance to this consummation, or to 
wd that he has acted correctly in making so grave an accusation so 
casually. 

Some miscellaneous remarks in closing: ‘‘ Lord Russell ”’ (p. 373) 
ought to read “ Lord John Russell.” Is it mere academic prudery to 
object to the expression “‘ to make a go at privateering”’? Perhaps it 
is. As against this I would commend the delicious Meredithian 
sentence on page 413, “‘ Amphibious is the fur seal. . . .’” Why is not 
more history written in the agreeable metre of ‘‘ Love in the Valley ”; 
and, for that matter, so satisfactorily produced as this compendious 
study ? W. L. Burn. 


Germany’s First Bid for Colonies, 1884-1885: A Move in Bismarck’s 
European Policy. By A. J. P. Taytor. 1938. 103 pp. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. TayLor’s principal figure is Bismarck; and Dr. Taylor’s in- 
formation is derived almost entirely from official dispatches. So 
Bismarck’s views on dispatches are of peculiar interest. “‘ For the 
most part they are just paper smeared with ink,” he asserted (1 March 
1871: Moritz Busch, Bismarck, some Secret Pages of his History, 
condensed edn. 1899, p. 229) : 


“The worst of it is that they are so lengthy. . . . As for using 
them some day as material for history, nothing of any value will 
be found in them. . . . Even the dispatches which do contain 
information are scarcely intelligible to those who do not know 
the people and their relations to one another. . . . The most 
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important points are always dealt with in private letters and 
confidential communications, also verbal ones, and these are not 
included in the archives.” 


Bismarck doubtless exaggerated: it was his way to exaggerate. 
But his remarks contain a salutary warning. It is essential that 
official diplomatic documents, however authoritative they may seem, 
should be used only in conjunction with numerous other sources— 
private letters, memoirs and reminiscences, reports of conversations, 
newspapers, speeches and records of mercantile and missionary en- 
deavour. Dr. Taylor quotes from Hansard and from the private 
Granville papers; but ten times more material is from the official 
records. Had a better balance been achieved in the use of sources, a 
more balanced conclusion would probably have been drawn. Dr. 
Taylor’s thesis that “‘ the German colonies were the accidental by- 
product of an abortive Franco-German entente ” will not bear exami- 
nation. There is one concrete piece of evidence (p. 35), Bismarck 
having said on 28 September 1885: ‘ His recent attitude of unfriend- 
liness towards England had originated in his efforts to effect a recon- 
ciliation with France and dissuade her from her obsession of revenge.” 
There is also a good deal of circumstantial evidence. What should 
have been a most tentative hypothesis is described throughout the 
book—in the title, the text and even the index—as unassailable fact. 

The motive attributed by Dr. Taylor to Bismarck was clearly in 
his mind; but to describe it as the only motive, when it was one of 
many—and probably a subordinate one at that—does little to clarify 
an involved and difficult subject. The assumption that Bismarck 
never changed his mind or gave way to external pressure does not ring 
true, in view of the story of the Kulturkampf and the introduction of 
social services. Dr. W. O. Aydelotte, in his recent Bismarck and Brit- 
ish Colonial Policy, the Problem of South-West Africa, 1883-5 (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1937), declares (p. 25 and cf. p. 18) that 
“the influence upon Bismarck which seems to have been greatest is 
that of public opinion.” Dr. Taylor specifically denies the influence 
of public opinion (p. 5); but in this matter students will probably 
be inclined to follow the more balanced account of Dr. Aydelotte. 
The reasons for Bismarck’s adoption of a colonial policy may never be 
fully known, but Dr. Taylor’s over-simplification of the problem only 
makes confusion worse confounded. Gavin B. HENDERSON. 


Social and Economic History of Germany from William II to Hitler, 
1888-1938: A Comparative Study. By W. F. Bruck. 1938. 
xv + 292 pp. University Press Board, Cardiff: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Bruck has not attempted to write a description of Germany’s 
economic development during the last fifty years; but, by “‘ a compara- 
tive study ” of the Hohenzollern Empire, the Weimar Republic and 
the National-Socialist régime, he has striven to prove that there has 
been an essential continuity in Germany’s economic life—despite one 
disastrous war and two revolutions. 

“ Mercantilism is the key-note of Prussian Germany,” he declares 
(p. 26). ‘ Britain shook this off in the eighteenth century in a steady 
development of liberal ideas, which in 1846 were applied in the reality 
of economic liberalism. Meanwhile Germany’s mercantilism developed 
into state socialism.”” In the years 1888-1914 the growth of cartels 
and trusts, the close connexion between banks and industry, and the 
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government’s protectionist policy, all tended in the direction of a state 
socialism. During the War, Germany was a besieged fortress, and had 
to become as self-sufficient as possible. “It is for the historian to 
reveal that the economic system of the War was not only significant 
as the outcome of a temporary event, the War, but that it developed 
into a scheme in and for itself’ (p. 135). The economic burdens laid 
on Germany under the Versailles settlement prevented a return to 
pre-war conditions; and self-sufficiency remained in the forefront, 
except during the boom of 1924-9, when imports were swollen by 
extravagant borrowing. “ The historian’s interest is attracted by the 
fact that the Third Reich followed directly in its social and economic 
system the model given by the Weimar Reich, most noticeably in its 
ideas of planning : it again depends on the mercantilist state. Natura 
non facit saltum ” (p. 162; and cf. p. 206). Dr. Bruck points out how the 
most revolutionary elements in the National-Socialist policy are deeply 
rooted in the German character and tradition. 

The most critical stage of this fifty years’ development was un- 
doubtedly the war period. Walther Rathenau and Wichard von 
Moellendorff supervised and organised industry and agriculture on the 
principle that “‘ the economic task is no longer a private one : it is the 
task of the community.’ The circumstances were abnormal; and 
the war-system has been widely regarded by economists as an aberration 
from the true trend of development of an industrial state. But so 
many of the war-schemes were developments or intensifications of 
pre-war trends, and so many of them have since been incorporated, in 
somewhat different forms, into Germany’s economic system, that it is 
hardly possible to continue to regard them as mere aberrations. Dr. 
Bruck, at least, sees no likelihood of Germany’s return to an individual- 
istic system, and thinks it more probable that other nations will, in 
their own way, follow Germany’s example. 

Dr. Bruck’s material is singularly intractable, and he is hardly to 
be blamed for failing to render it attractive. But he attacks the 
fundamentals of a most important problem, and his learned study 
makes a real contribution to an understanding of what is occurring in 
Germany to-day. Gavin B. HENDERSON. 


The Social Services: A Historical Survey. By W. Harpy Wickwak, 
with the collaboration of K. Margaret Wickwar. 1936. 268 pp. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 10s. 6d. 

Toynbee Hall. Fifty Years of Social Progress, 1884-1934. By J.A.R. 
PIMLorTrT. ith a preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and an introduction by J. J. Matton. 1935. xx + 315 pp. + 
plates. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

Records of Nineteenth-Century Leicester. Collected by Isang. C. ELLs 
(Mrs. Brrnarp ELLIs). Privately printed, 1935. 349 pp. 
Midland Educational Co., Ltd., Market Street, Leicester, and 
Edgar Backus, 44 Cank Street, Leicester. 6s. 6d. 


Eacu of these books deals with an aspect of those revolutionary 
changes through which the England of our own day emerged from that 
of our grandparents. Mr. Wickwar’s is the widest in scope, its central 
chapters offering a summary but competent survey of the origins, 
growth and present state of our social services—poor relief, education, 
public health and the defence of the citizen against contingencies 
natural and economic. A comprehensive account of this kind was 
wanted, and though individual chapters inevitably reflect the limi- 
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tations of the specialist literature on the topics with which they are 
concerned, readers will find here most of the essential facts, and a good 
deal of shrewd comment. Statistics clearly marshalled and often 
illustrated by diagrams carry conviction, and events are constantly 
related to the movement of thought and opinion, though sometimes in 
a way too allusive for those whose knowledge of the period is less than 
intimate. Treating of matters which still excite strong feeling, Mr. 
Wickwar achieves admirable objectivity, though his likes and dislikes 
are usually clear enough, and it is no defect in his work if readers forget 
how much blood and sweat have gone to the making of the institutions 
which it describes. So selective a bibliography should give the un- 
initiate some comment on the books chosen for inclusion, and there 
are curiosities in the index. 

In Mr. Pimlott’s account of Toynbee Hall we meet again many of 
the problems of which Mr. Wickwar writes, but we see them from the 
angle of a society of social workers to whom Canon Barnett gave the 
watchword “‘ one by one,” and we are constantly reminded of the great 
part which personality has played in the improvement of social con- 
ditions. ‘‘ Great periods in literature,’ Professor W. P. Ker used to 
say, “ are accidents of birth,” and this book is a healthy corrective for 
those who are tempted to think of ‘‘ movements ”’ as realities indepen- 
dent of men. In the ’eighties of last century the time was no doubt 
ripe for the forging of a link between the East End and the Universities, 
but Barnett and his wife not only stamped the settlement with their 
own ideals, but so made it that their helpers and successors could leave 
equally clear memorials of their own interests. Mr. Pimlott’s careful 
narrative is, of course, valuable for the local history of Whitechapel, 
but Toynbee Hall is a national institution, and the story of its half- 
century of effort in rapidly changing conditions of working-class life 
is therefore of general interest, as the list of residents in one of Mr. 
Pimlott’s appendices clearly shows. 

Mrs. Bernard Ellis’s “‘ rag-bag ” (the description is apparently her 
own) is an original and delightfully personal addition to the literature 
of social history. A granddaughter of Joseph Dare, who from 1845 to 
1876 had charge of a Unitarian Domestic Mission in Leicester, and by 
marriage united with a Quaker family of more than local distinction, 
Mrs. Ellis has had the happy inspiration to construct a sort of source- 
book for the history of Victorian Leicester from her own memories 
and family records and those of her friends, from obituaries, programmes 
of commemorative functions and similar materials. The result is a 
most interesting record of the life of a rapidly growing provincial town 
at a time when urbanisation was perhaps the dominating fact of social 
history, a record specially illuminating with regard to such matters as 
dress and speech and daily routine, on which more formal histories 
are often tantalisingly silent. Education, the emancipation of women 
and sanitary progress bulk largely among Mrs. Ellis’s interests, and 
one leaves her book, as one does Mr. Pimlott’s, with a heightened sense 
of the heroic qualities which the Victorians brought to these and other 
Sapa and with a deepened reverence for the power of Christian 

in the lives of men, G. PaRsSLoR, 


Michael Bakunin. By E. H. Carr. (Studies in Modern History, ed. 
L.B. Namier.) 1937. x + 501 pp. Macmillan, 25s. 


PROFESSOR Carr’s life of Bakunin is a carefully documented work, 
on wide reading and investigation in a subject known to very few 
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English students. The book is written from a detached point of view, 
and gains immensely in range and depth from Professor Carr’s know. 
ledge of the Russian background of Bakunin’s life. Fundamentally, 
indeed, Bakunin was a pathological case, and modern psychological 
research can _ an easy and, up to a certain point, a convincing 
explanation of his passion for destruction. Such an explanation does 
not take one the whole distance, and is not entirely relevant to the 
study of Bakunin’s influence upon the revolutionary movements of his 
own or our time. Professor Carr might perhaps have given a little 
more space in his book to this aspect of his subject ; on the other hand, 
he might well answer that his book is a biography of Bakunin, and not 
a general study of the curious and unexpected affiliations of the 
anarchist movement. 

Michael Bakunin was feckless, cadging, inconsequent. If he had 
died before his thirty-fourth year, he would have been no more than 
one among many Russians who misunderstood German philosophy, 
quarrelled with his family and with the Russian government, sponged 
on other people for money, and wasted a vast store of physical and 
mental energy on child-like conspiracies and incessant talk. Bakunin 
was always a Russian aristocrat, a romantic, and a talker. He was 
always outside western ideas and western political practice. For this 
reason his complete rejection of western middle-class democracy had 
nothing original about it; acceptance would have meant far more 
openness of mind and change of habit. Bakunin never knew “ from 
within ” any state other than the “ police states ’’ of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria-Hungary. He never realised the importance of technique 
and of scientific discovery. The society which he envisaged would 
have been extremely ill-adapted in its structure for dealing with mat- 
ters like the building and management of a transcontinental railway, 
the development of a well-planned system of scientific agriculture or 
indeed any large-scale enterprise requiring more than a loosely-knit 
social and political organisation. Bakunin was almost as naif as Marx 
himself in thinking that the quickest way to secure a régime of fra- 
ternity was to begin by increasing the amount of hatred in the world. 
Moreover, while Marx at least worked out a logical scheme of revolu- 
tion, Bakunin was rarely more than a stage conspirator, playing with 
secret societies and inventing codes which would never have deceived 
the most ordinary censor. Yet it is as hard to answer Bakunin’s de- 
nunciations of western society as it is hard to answer a child’s ques- 
tions about the justice of the universe, and most of Bakunin’s life was 
spent in such misery that one can scarcely grudge him his few grotesque 
extravagances at other people’s expense. It must be remembered 
also that Bakunin was in prison from 1849 to 1857, and in Siberia from 
1857 to 1861, owing to an act of pure chivalry. In May 1849 he joined, 
at Dresden, a minor revolutionary outbreak of which he disapproved. 
He joined it because he could not keep himself from taking part in a 
revolution—however absurd—which broke out in his presence. The 
movement never had a chance of success. When it failed, Bakunin 
refused to run away, because he would not desert a leader whom he 
had known only for a few days, and with whose aims he disagreed. 

A reader of Professor Carr’s book has the impression that, as time 

assed, the author himself fell more under the attraction of his subject. 
lost revolutionaries become less interesting and less sympathetic as 
they grow older. It may be Professor Carr’s skill as a biographer, 
it may be the accumulation of tragic circumstance, or the fact that 
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Michael Bakunin paid in his own person, with the loss of health and 
happiness, for his worst mistakes, and that one’s sense of justice is 
ou by the excess of the penalty; yet, few people will read this 
book without a that Bakunin’s failures were worth more than the 
successes of most of his contemporaries on the winning side, and that 
his thwarted, disordered mind saw more deeply into the realities of 
European society than the comfortable men who rose to eminence in 
church and state, and are still acclaimed in the text-books as Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century. E. L. Woopwarp. 


The Mediterranean in Politics. By EvizapetH Monroz. 1938. x + 
259 pp. Oxford University Press. 10s. 

Mediterranean Cross-Currents. By Marcaaret Boveri. Translated 
from the German by Louisa Marre SIEVEKING. 1938. 451 pp. 
Oxford University Press. 21s. 

L’Europe Orientale & V’époque contemporaine. By Micne. Luéritier. 
1938. 184pp. Paris: Boivin. 18 fr. 

La Question de l’Adriatique (1914-1918). Recueil de documents. By 
Paut-Henri Micner. 1938. lxxxiv + 297 pp. Paris: Alfred 
Costes. 60 fr. 

Tue first of these four books is the product of two journeys round 
the Mediterranean by an official of the Institute of International Affairs, 
whose travels have taught her to be thankful “ to the fate that cast ”’ 
her “lot in a democracy, and so”’ gave her freedom of speech. Her 
sketch is mainly occupied by British, French and Italian interests, 
but two short chapters deal with Turkey and Spain, the new “ sick 
man of Europe.” Of the four British “ footholds,” she considers 
Gibraltar the most comfortable, for no anti-British influences stir the 
small local population, whereas in Malta there is an Italian propaganda, 
the bulk of the Cypriotes, except the Turkish element, want union with 
Greece, and Palestine “‘ offers a problem so formidable as to endanger 
Britain’s reputation.” But she thinks that Britain should remain in 
the Mediterranean, not only for reasons of transit to India and Austra- 
lia, but because of prestige, strategy and “ a sense of obligation to the 
Jews.” Cyprus, as Venizelos foresaw, has become important as an air- 
base, nor would Cypriotes care to exchange British for Italian rule and 
witness the King of Italy converting his historic title of ‘‘ King of 
Cyprus” into reality, after the experience which their fellow-Greeks 
have had of Fascist methods in the Dodekanesos, despite the money 
spent by the Italians on Rhodes. While British interests are now 
rather in the Eastern than the Western Mediterranean French are in 
North-West Africa rather than Syria, about which the author asks 
whether it be a “ liability or asset,’’ despite the spread of French culture 
from Beirut. After 108 years of French rule, Algeria is shown to offer 
the dilemma, similar to that of Palestine, of choosing between the 
claims of a Moslem and a non-Moslem population, a dilemma aggra- 
vated by the electoral projet Violette. In Tunisia there is the problem 
of “ white-collar unemployment ” among the educated Arabs, so that 
@ Frenchman said to an English friend: ‘‘ La T'unisie, c’est notre point 
noir.” Hence the rise of the Destour party, which wants independence, 
but is more critical than constructive, the disproportionate number of 
imported French civil servants providing a favourite subject for 
criticism. There is also the perennial difficulty with Italy about the 
status of the large Italian population. In Morocco the division be- 
tween Berbers and Arabs prevents united action against the protectress ; 
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but there is a Jewish problem, and since Lyautey’s able administration 
there is ‘increasing resentment against western control.” Of the 
four Italian outposts, Albania is described as a “ speculative invest. 
ment ”’; the Albanians are glad of Italian loans, but refuse to mortgage 
their country’s independence. Pantelleria, the new strategic base, 
differs from Leros and the rest of the Dodekanesos in having a wholly 
Italian population; but the author omits to mention that anti-Italian 
propaganda, once so rife in Athens, is now forbidden. Libya is defined 
as ‘‘ strategically an asset,” but “ financially a loss.” The conclusion 
is that Italy’s “ vulnerable coast-line ” handicaps her policy in what 
she calls mare nostrum. Atatiirk’s reform of Turkey is extolled, but 
its strategic position is inferior to that of Spain, where an Italian 
“‘ foothold would shatter the delicate balance of Mediterranean forces,” 
This readable, but accurate, book concludes with the opinion that 
“two keys to British foreign policy lie in the Mediterranean ”— 
Palestine and Anglo-Italian relations, which depend on a mutual 
knowledge of psychology. 

The second book has an Introduction, summarising the events of 
1937, during which “the centre of all Mediterranean activities re- 
mained in Italy,” the rivalry between whom and Britain the author, 
who is the foreign editor of a German newspaper, considers to be 
“the crucial factor,” though British work for peace is admitted. 
She criticises the abandonment of Tangier, still commemorated by 
Tangier Street at Whitehaven, quotes a Governor of Gibraltar in proof 
of the rock’s security from attack by air or land, mentions the secret 
agreement of 1926 between Mussolini and Primo de Rivera, allowing 
Italy to use Port Mahon, another of Britain’s lost Mediterranean pos- 
sessions, in case of war, and thinks that ‘‘ whoever controls the Straits 
of Pantelleria may command east and west.”’ Historical mistakes are 
the statements that there were ‘“‘ Dukes” of the Morea, that the Greek 
War of Independence began in 1826, and that Cyprus “‘ remains a part 
of the Turkish empire.’ There is no mention of the Italian Duchy of 
Naxos; the British Government is not ignorant of ‘‘ the fortifications 
of Leros”’; Italy is not ‘‘ homogeneous”: there isa difference between 
north and south, Piedmont and Calabria. The author ignores the pro- 
British feelings of the Greeks in Egypt, which date from Trikoupes’ 
offer to collaborate with the British fleet in 1882; but she admits that 
*‘ in the whole of the Near East, there is only one opinion. If there 
must be foreign domination, then let it be English,” and praises 
British officials in the Sudan, while considering Egyptian immigration 
and propaganda a danger there. The Serbs learnt, as did the reviewer, 
the contents of the secret treaty of London long before the Bolsheviks 
published it. Italy and France are no longer “‘ the principal actors on 
the Balkan stage’: the prima donna is Germania. The services of 
Papanastasiou, the founder of the Balkan Conferences, are acknow- 
ledged and the increased stability of that ‘“‘ volcanic” peninsula. 
Gertrude Bell and Philby, the adviser of Ibn Saud, are extolled. The 
greater interest of the Greeks in Byzantine than in ancient history is 
justly noticed; no lectures are so crowded as Byzantine. The con- 
clusion is that Mediterranean politics depend on three factors—the 
divergence between those nations desirous of expansion and those who 
want to keep the status quo; irredentism; and the conflict between 
rival ideologies, behind which lurk material ambitions. The book 
would have been better and shorter, if long quotations and purple 
patches about scenery and sunlight had been omitted, and there is 
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repetition in the Spanish historical chapter. The translation is fluent, 
put “ countship ” is a strange word for “county.” To quote Baedeker, 
whose Greek guide-book is twenty-nine years old, as an authority for 
the speaking of Italian at Corfi is an anachronism. 

Lhéritier’s volume consists of lectures delivered at the Faculty of 
Letters of Dijon, and based on extensive travel and research, for the 
author collaborated in a diplomatic history of Greece. But his thesis 
that “all the peoples of eastern Europe form the same family ”’ is 
neither historically nor ethnologically accurate; there is little in com- 
mon between the Baltic and the Balkan states. A popular account of 
the rebirth of the latter is followed by the new policy of “ the Balkan 

ninsula for the Balkan peoples”; but the volume also describes 
riefly the nationality movement in the German, Austrian and Russian 
empires before the War, for it includes, besides the Balkans the Baltic 
States, Finland, Poland, the Ukraine, Hungary, the Czechs and 
Slovaks. Naumann’s scheme of “ a central Europe extending from the 
North Sea and the Baltic to the Adriatic and the Southern limit of the 
Danubian plain ”’ is set forth, and an epilogue treats of “‘ the Anschluss 
and its consequences.” The present policy of Poland and the Baltic 
States which made a Baltic Entente in 1934, is traced; the Little En- 
tente and the Balkan Entente form part of “the organisation of 
Danubian and Balkan Europe since the War’; German propaganda 
and trade find their place in this concise handbook. On the Czecho- 
Slovak problem Masaryk is quoted as saying that “a rigid demarca- 
tion between two nationalities so intensely mingled,” as the Czechs and 
the Sudeten, “is impossible.’ Since the epilogue Roumania has told 
France that she would support her, if Germany attacked Czechoslovakia. 

The study of the Adriatic question, which was a bone of contention 
between Italy and Jugoslavia during and after the War, comprises an 
impartial introduction and 282 documents. It is interesting to find 
German nationalists considering “the possession of Trieste, the 
natural outlet of the German world on the Mediterranean ”’ as far back 
as 1900, and Andrassy prophesying in 1915 that Italy had nothing to 
gain by the defeat of Austria, because ‘“‘ Austria’s place in the Adriatic 
would be in great part occupied by Serbia,” or, as an Italian cartoon 
depicted it, a young and vigorous three-headed eagle rose from the 
waves in which an old and decrepit double-headed eagle had sunk. 
Russia, protectress of the Slavs, was opposed to the secret treaty of 
London, and Sazonov considered Italy’s ‘‘ exigencies disproportionate 
to her real assistance.”” Bulgaria’s entry into the War is shown to have 
increased Serbia’s suspicions and desire for compensations, while 
Sonnino’s opposition to the cession of Croatia to Jugoslavia is traced 
to his desire to please Hungary. In discussing Fiume, the author 
omits the fact, derived from a contemporary English novel laid there, 
that there were few Italians there till late in the last century. Nothing 
Is said about British participation, which the reviewer well remembers, 
in the Patto di Roma. The bibliography omits Salvemini’s Questione 
dell’ Adriatico, the English translation of Salandra’s book, the Morning 
Post articles, and mine signed “‘ Antenor”’ in this review.! Mussolini’s 
article of 1918 advocating accord with the Jugoslavs is one of the most 
interesting documents. Unfortunately, like others, it is in a French 
translation. T'raduttori traditori. Witi1aM MILLER. 


1 See ante vol. 1v, no. 13 (Apr. 1919), pp. 14-22. 
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Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. xuvu1 (Cambridge ; 
Harvard University Press; London: Milford. 8s. 6d.), contains 
six studies. C.M. Bowra connects Pindar’s second Pythian Ode with 
Hieron’s Olympic victory of 468; John H. Finley, jr., traces Horace’s 
influence upon Milton’s sonnets; Sterling Dow elucidates some points 
in Athenian decrees of 216-12 B.c.; Joshua Whatmough has a polem. 
ical attack on a reviewer of T'he Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy, and re. 
iterates that the Rhaetians were not of Etruscan origin. Eva Matthews 
Sanford, in an interesting and well-informed paper, argues that Nero’s 
eastern policy was influenced, not by the historical Alexander, but 
by the Alexander of legend, the divine world-ruler. The longest 
study, ‘Chryseis,’ by Sterling Dow and Charles Farwell Edson, jr., 
contains valuable examinations of the royal style of the Antigonids, 
the regency of Antigonus Doson, and the inscriptions relevant to 
the Chryseis question, with some fresh readings and measurements: 
the authors have killed the view that Philip V was only Chryseis’ son 
by adoption, but have not considered whether Plithia and Chryseis 
may not have been the same woman. WwW. WL, 


THE number of English readers who will be attracted to a volume 
of 450 large pages in French on the constitutional history of Iceland 
must necessarily be small; but Mr. Aage Gregersen’s L’Islande: son 
statut & travers les dges (Paris: Sirey) is full of interest for all who 
are concerned with the history and nature of political institutions. 
It covers the whole course of the history of Iceland, and traces the 
development of her political life from the dim beginnings down to the 
adoption of the Law of Union between Denmark and Iceland in 
December 1908. The social life and external relations of the island 
are only glanced at, but the hints that are given are full of interest. 
Mr. Gregersen has done his work remarkably well. The presentation 
is clear and the matter very well arranged. It takes rank as the best 
guide to the political history of Iceland. 

The story is a remarkable one, and the interest rarely flags. But the 
two parts that are most provocative of thought are the beginning and 
the end. The first 125 pages describe the institutions of the island 
down to the end of the independent republic in 1262. The fullness of 
the information available on the earliest period is wonderful, as well 
as the logical elaboration of the institutions of this tiny people. If 
Rousseau had known the story he would have been deeply interested 
in it. For here more clearly than anywhere else, so far as I know, 
one may find a real Social Contract, when in 929 the constitution was 
adopted after a period of disorder by the public vote of the inhabitants. 
He would have found, too, a public recognition of the “ sacred right 
of insurrection,” and a suspicion of representative methods and a 
preference for the open and direct voting of all. Many of the arrange- 
ments are fascinating in their likeness and unlikeness to what we know 
in the history of our own islands. One may regret that such parallels 
as Mr. Gregersen gives are drawn from French history. That is natural, 
for the book had its origin in a thesis for a French doctorate ; but closer 
and more interesting parallels would be found in German and in 
English history. The story of the end of the republic is as full of 
significance as the fall of the Athenian democracy. 
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The other part of the book to which attention may well be called 
is the account of the relations of Iceland with Denmark during the 
last fifty years. When Mr. Gladstone introduced his Home Rule Bill, 
he pointed to Iceland as one part of the world where such a relation- 
ship had been established and was working well. The last 170 pages 
of the book tell the story of the conflict between the national aspirations 
of Iceland and the Danish crown and Parliament. Home Rule did 
not prove a permanent solution of the constitutional difficulties of the 
island. The inhabitants resented anything, however purely formal, 
which seemed to imply the subordination of Iceland to the govern- 
ment of Denmark; though they were, it seems, genuinely anxious to 
maintain their connection with the Danish crown. At many points 
the parallel with incidents in the history of modern Ireland is very 
close; and yet no two peoples can be much more different than the 
Celtic Irish and the Norse Icelanders—though it seems there is a Celtic 
element in Iceland derived from the Faroe islands and the north of 
Scotland. Jén Sigurdsson was the great spokesman of the national 
aspirations, though he died long before they were realised; we may 
perhaps think of him as the Parnell of Icelandic history. It was the 
victory of democratic ideas in Denmark which gave the Icelanders 
their success. While Europe generally was occupied with the end of 
the Great War and all the problems of the settlement, the end of the 
long story in Iceland passed almost unperceived. The first of December 
is the day of the national festival of Iceland—a cold day for a national 
festival, one would have thought !—for on that day the Law of Union 
was adopted which says in its first clause, ““ Denmark and Iceland are 
free and sovereign states united by a common King and by the con- 
vention contained in the present Law of Union.” Mr. Gregersen finds 
a certain resemblance in the relation thus established to the conditions 
which hold together the members of the British Empire. He is justly 
proud of the rational and peaceful way in which the change was 


brought about; it is, he says, “ probablement sans précédent dans 
Vhistoire.” A. J. G. 


BayEvx is perhaps more intimately associated with England than 
any other Norman see. Odo’s career in England, the survival of the 
Tapestry, the important Bayeux element in the Anglo-Norman epis- 
copate, and the influence of the Bayeux constitution upon secular 
cathedrals in England rivet our attention upon this wealthy and 
important bishopric. The materials relating to the see, the well- 
known inquests and the Livre Noir, have been used to advantage by 
Round, Haskins, and other scholars. Before the publication of Dr. S. E. 
Gleason’s Ecclesiastical Barony of the Middle Ages—The Bishopric of 
Bayeux, 1066-1204 (Harvard University Press: Milford, 4s. 6d.) this 
material had not, however, been put to the purpose of showing “ how 
closely in its main outline a Norman bishopric of the twelfth century 
resembled contemporary baronies’ and, following a fruitful line of 
inquiry opened up by Professor Stenton, of reaffirming “ the im- 

rtance of the barony—social, military and judicial—in the feudal 

doms of the twelfth century.” The monograph is valuable and 
all too brief. It achieves its purpose, yet, being based upon the 
fragmentary evidence relating to a single fief, it often produces a 
feeling of disappointment. There is, for instance, little of special 
interest in the list of officials who aided the bishop in the administration 
of his barony, and the administrative machinery in the twelfth century, 
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about which singularly little can be said, seems to have been primitive, 
Most of the episcopal lands appear to have been enfeoffed, and the 
bishop seems to have had scarcely any demesne manors cultivated by the 
labour of his own servants. Free and unfree peasants alike paid rents 
in money and in kind, and we are told that “‘ serfdom was non-existent.” 
In discussing the bishop’s military establishment, which seems to have 
been of relatively little practical importance “‘ apart from the presti 

it conferred,’ the author touches upon aspects of Norman feudalism 
which contrast with usages in England. The term vavassor denotes 
in the twelfth century, as in the eleventh, a class intermediate between 
the knight and the free peasant, and it is interesting to observe that 
the obligation of castle-guard “fell more often upon the bishop’s 
vavassors than upon his knights.’’ There seems, however, to be no 
trace of the organisation of manors into castellarie. Likewise “ there 
is no evidence of a regularly constituted court of the peers of the 
barony.” Strange as it may seem, canonical and seigneurial ad- 
ministration appear to have been intermingled, for “ it is unlikely,” 
in the opinion of the author, that the bishops “ maintained separate 
courts for the trial of cases arising under the two jurisdictions.” It 
may be doubted whether the organisation of this ecclesiastical barony 
was comparable to that of the greater secular fiefs in England. How. 
ever, the bishopric had suffered through encroachments and neglect 
after Odo’s fall, and one only—Philip de Harcourt—among the curial- 
ists of aristocratic origin who held the see in the twelfth century can 
be regarded as an effective administrator. The most attractive of 
these men, whose characters are admirably sketched in the first chapter 
of this essay, is Henry de Beaumont, but he seems to have been too 
unworldly to make a good bishop—‘‘ the task of presiding over a 
Norman bishopric in this age required more than the virtues of a 


saint.” R. R. D. 


In his Markward of Anweiler and the Sicilian Regency (Princeton 
University Press, and Oxford University Press, 1937; pp. xi + 231, 
lls. 6d. net), Professor Thomas C. Van Cleve, of Bowdoin College, 
has. written a full and careful study of the remarkable man who tried 
to maintain German control of Sicily and South Italy after the death 
of his master, the emperor Henry V1 in 1197. Markward, “ imperialis 
ante senescalcus,’’ Duke of Ravenna, marquis of Ancona, but not a 
prince of the empire (p. 48), had risen from the ranks of the ministeriales 
to be the emperor’s right-hand man. He held his own for nearly 
exactly five years after Henry’s death, and at the time of his own 
sudden death in September 1202 his dangerous opposition to the 
papalist party and the pope was not overcome. Professor Van 
Cleve’s book may be commended to those who wish to study in English 
a scholarly and detailed account, fully documented, of the state of the 
Sicilian kingdom and of Italian affairs at a turning-point in history. 
It is ingenious rather than definitive, and suffers from the author’s lack 
of regard for local history, so often the key to the formation and 
changes of parties. The treatment of some important problems, 
such as the exact nature of Markward’s relation to the Hohenstaufen 
in Germany, to Walter of Palear in Sicily, and to the young Frederick, 
is not quite decisive. But, as an attempt to vindicate Markwald 
in the face of hostile and tendencious evidence, the study wins respect 
if it does not always carry conviction. There are some slips : Medicina 
and Argelata were not “ restored” to the pope in Henry’s will, for 
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Markwald was to hold them of the pope (p. 76; cf. p. 59); on p. 
85, either the translation in the text or the quotation in the note must 
be incorrect; on p. 172 note, moris is misprinted morbis; on p. 191, 
five lines from the foot of the text, “1200” should read “ 1201.” 
The author likes to give full bibliographical notes, but has missed Mr. 
Austin Poole’s paper on England and Burgundy in the Essays in 
History Presented to R. Lane Poole, Miss Jamison’s paper on Molise in 
the English Historical Review, and Professor E. Jordan’s paper on 
Henry VI and Celestine III in the Mélanges Ferdinand ot - 
Ix The Medieval Latin and Romance Lyric (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s.), Mr. F. Brittain expounds and displays the story and 
the wealth of the medieval lyric. With this in view, he has 
compiled a wholly delightful anthology, beginning with the Te 
Deum and closing with that astounding tour de force, Dante’s Sestina, 
Al poco giorno ed al gran cerchio d’ombra. From these nine centuries 
he has gathered a hundred and twenty-five poems, sacred and profane, 
in six different languages (Latin, French, Provengal, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese), admirably chosen, and revealing a wonderful panorama 
of poetic achievement. He has prefixed a long Introduction, in which 
he traces the development of the lyric, from the Latin hymns of the 
Church through its many and varied stages down to its supreme 
perfection in Dante. He tells his story clearly and well. But the 
direct debt of the vernacular Lyric to the Hymns of the Church, though 
it is not ignored, might have been stated with greater emphasis; 
and we miss above all a discussion of the origin of rhyme in the vernac- 
ular; it has been held, not without probability, that it springs directly 
from the rhymed hymns of the Church. This does not, however, 
seriously impair the value of the book, which should be welcome to 
all lovers of medieval literature, and to all students of Romance 
languages; for it reveals “ infinite riches in a little room.” 
H. E. B. 
Problems of the Pacific, 1936. Aims and results of social and economic 
policies in Pacific countries. Proceedings of the Sixth Conference of 
Pacific Relations, Yosemite, California, 15-29 August, 1936, edited by 
W. L. Holland and Kate L. Mitchell (Oxford University Press), is 
the best-edited and in many ways the most interesting account of 
these meetings. The discussions have been compressed into a survey 
of the economic and social policies of the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
Japan, and China in recent years. There is much information which 
cannot be obtained from other sources of great value to the under- 
standing of the problems of the Pacific area in spite of the changes 
that have occurred since the Conference took place. There are also 
a number of papers presented to the Conference, of which perhaps the 
best is that on the Reconstruction of China, by George E. Taylor, 
melancholy reading now, but a first-hand account of the great effort 
made in China previous to the war. There is tragic irony in the 
chapter on the changing balance of political forces in the Pacific and 
the possibilities of peaceful adjustment and indeed in the whole book. 
But in spite of the present tragedy, much of the information is of 
permanent value, oa it may be that some of it will be of great use 
when the war has run its course. oO. K. W. 


Ir is perhaps not generally realised that the India Office Library 
—as distinct from the Record Department—contains a mass of manu- 
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script materials, largely of an historical character. The task of 
calendaring the series has been in progress for many years. The Orme 
MSS., consisting of the materials collected by Robert Orme for his 
well-known history, were analysed by the late Mr. 8. C. Hill and the 
result published in 1916 as vol. 11, part 1, of a general catalogue of the 
European MSS. in the India Office Library; and we have now received 
the first section of the second part of the same volume (Stationery 
Office, 30s.), the work of the late Mr. G. R. Kaye. Another section, 
which will contain an index to both, is stated to be in preparation. 
The present instalment, which contains 1167 pp., presents a rather 
formidable appearance, and the lack, for the time being, of an index 
makes casual reference difficult. The list of contents, however, will 
show the important nature of much of the matter included. It is 
impossible to give full particulars, but attention may be directed to 
the summaries given of the Philip Francis papers (237 pp.), the Fowke 
MSS. (173 pp.), and the Moorcroft MSS. (81 pp.). The first-named 
collection is of very great interest, especially Francis’s private journals, 
In this connection it may be pointed out that the entry on p. 354 
regarding ‘‘ Madame Chapusetin ” refers to the lady about to become 
the second wife of Warren Hastings, and not, as stated in a note, to 
her mother. W. F. 


THE Annual Register (Longmans, 30s.) for 1937 contains its regular 
features, the most important of which is its survey of English, Imperial, 
and Foreign history of the year. The tone is, perhaps, more critical of 
the Government than usual, but that may well be a reflexion of public 
opinion; and it is at any rate refreshing to have plainly stated facts, 
e.g., about the Mediterranean piracy, which were known in select 
circles, but allowed to appear at the time only as rumours in the 
press. The reference to “ the week-kneed surrender of the Government 
to Signor Mussolini’s browbeating ’’ (p. 82) foreshadowed Mr. Eden’s 
resignation, which does not come within the scope of this volume; 
but the criticisms of Lord Swinton, which also implied intelligent 
anticipation, are balanced by the encomiums on Mr. Hore-Belisha’s 
reforms at the War Office. In Part II the “ chronicle ’”’ has shrunk to 
little more than eight pages. The four ‘‘ Public Documents ”’ are all 
of them important—the new Constitution of Ireland (why not “ Eire” ?); 
the U.S. Neutrality Act; the Non-aggression Treaty between U.8.8.R. 
and China (which has already led to further developments); and the 
Convention with Egypt. Of the “ Retrospects ’ by experts those on 
Finance, Commerce, and Law seem most intelligible to the lay mind: 
and those on the Biological and Physical Sciences, if more abstruse, 
command confidence and respect because they detail the specific ad- 
ditions made to knowledge. Art and Literature are matters of volatile 
taste; and History fares worst because it is treated as Literature. 
We are told, for instance, that “ there is no Gibbon or even Green 
among the historians’ (p. 302). What scientist would be so inane 
as to say “ there is no Darwin or even Huxley among the scientists ”? 
This section would command more respect if it attempted, like those 
on other sciences, to specify precisely what additions to historical 
science had been made during the year; and some time, perhaps, 
room may be made for Economics. 


ERRATUM. 


Ante, Vol. xx11, No. 90 (September, 1938), p. 158, 1. 28 and footnote: 
For Warner read White. 








